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PREFACE. 



1 HE phenomena of Animal Magnetism, 
which in modern times have excited such 
great sensation in France, Germany, and 
Holland, have^ however, in consequence 
of the extraordinary and seemingly su- 
pernatural qualities which were attached 
to it, been totally doubted by a great 
many individuals, even by the most sen- 
sible, and incurred their contempt. 

I remained an indifferent spectator of 
all the various controversies which, for 
several years past, were carried on about 
this subject, until about the year 1815. 

Disputes on new subjects, which are 
calculated to create sensation in the pub- 
lic mind, can never form a rule by 
which one is to ascertain truth or false- 

B 
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hood. What truth is there that has not 
been disputed, and what falsehood is there 
that has not had its defenders) The 
system of Nicholas Copernicus was dis- 
puted ; and in the reign of Maria de Me- 
dicis the innocent milk bread (*) was, on 

(«) A chambermaid of Maria de Medicis inTentedthe 
milk bread ; the Queen ate of it so frequently, and be- 
came so fond of it, that it was called Pain d la Reine, 
and several cooks in France, who understood the mak- 
ing of it, made their fortunes by it. The bakers, envi« 
ous at the success of the former, prevailed upon some 
clergymen to preach with the greatest zeal against the 
milk bread, as being a food which excited lust, immo* 
ral ideas, and witchcraft. A superstitious notion was 
prevalent at tlmt time, that if an enaiooiired person 
wrote his name on a warm loaf of this milk bread, and 
the beloved object ate of it, the latter would always 
remain constant. At length the faculty interfered, and 
amongst them the milk bread found its advocates as 
well as its opponents : at the head of the former was the 
famous Gny-Patin, who proved from Hippocrates, that 
fermentation was detrimental to the human frame; 
Perault, on the contrary, asserted from Pliny, that it 
was beneficial to it. The matter was at last carried so 
fiir, that the Parliament was obliged to interpose its( 
authority, and ordered a chemical process to be insti- 
tuted, the result of which was, that the milk bread wa9 



^ 
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the report of the medical faculty, prohi- 
bited by a Farliamentary edict as uh^ 
healthy and favouring witchcraft. 

In 1815, however, my attention was 
roused by a case of disease, which had been 
Spbserved by Mr. Petetin, (and inserted 
y Hufeland in his Journal, and that not 
ithout giving it his approbation,) in 
hich case, in the afflicted party, who 
was labouring under Catalepsis Hyste- 
rica, all the phenomena which take 
place in Animal Magnetism manifested 
themselves without the person being mag«< 
netised. ' 

The apparent approbation of Hufe- 



with all due from and gravity prohibited. But notwith- 
standing this, ever since the pubh'cation of that edict, 
which is more than one hundred years ago, the capital 
of France alone has eonsumed danually to the amount 
of a million of francs in the ipilk bread, and every indi** 
vidual, without distinction, from the highest to the 
lowest, has paid due homage to it, without being res- 
trained by any fear of incurring either a penalty or 
other punishment. B 2 
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land, a man known to the world as not 
being too credulous, was to me a suffi- 
cient proof that he was not attached to. 
the opponents of Animal Magnetism, and 
it naturally followed, that I read various 
writings on this subject both for and 
against it. The difference exhibited by 
these authors is, however, too great, 
since some of them idolize the subject, 
others ridicule it, while a third class disr 
guise it by superstition. 

To deny the whole of these phenomena 
without a previous examination of them 
would be as unpardonable an insult, and 
as disgraceful to mankind, as it would be 
beneath the dignity of man to . believe 
every thing he hears to be true. There 
is but one step between unbelief and su- 
perstition, which step, in general, goes 
beyond the truth • Neither to unbelief, 
nor to superstition, do we find it requi- 
site to take reason to our assistance^ 

By means of my acquaintance with Mr. 
G. Bakker, professor of anatomy, sur- 
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gery, &c/at the University of Groningen, 
and Dr. Welters, an eminent physician at 
the same place, men well known for their 
moral characters, independence, honour- 
able situations, and for every other virtue, 
as well as being free from all selfishness, 
love of distinction, or charlatanry, in 
short, both of them worthy men, who 
only seek for truth, I obtained an oppor- 
tunity of convincing myself, by ocular de- 
monstration, of appearances which must 
certainly very much surprise every re- 
flecting mind. I communicated to Pro- 
fessor Bakker my idea, that it were^ad- 
visable not to suffer those phenomena 
rashly tp_meet the eye of the public, as 
it would be completely paving the way 
for superstition and prejudice. 

As this wish must, however, necessa- 
rily, remain ungratified, partly on ac- 
count of the great number of writings 
which are in circulation upon this sub- 
ject, and partly on account of the nature 
of the thing itself, and more especially on 
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account of a superficial knowledge of the 
subject becoming prejudicial to truth, I 
imagined, that the only remedy to prevent 
such ill consequences taking place con- 
sisted in personally searching into the 
natural constitution of man, for the cause 
of phenomena so apt to excite astonish- 
ment. 

To this I beg leave to add the circum- 
stance, that, in 1815, the Physical and Che- 
mical Society in Groningen granted me the 
diploma of honorary member, agreeably 
to the rules of which I was obliged | at 
least once a year ^ to hold an instructive 
course of lectures at the meetings of the 
said society. 

Although, according to the regulations 
of this learned body, the subject, which 
the honorary member is to treat of, is 
fixed upon by the society itself, in this 
case it was not only left to my own Op- 
tion, but, in consequence of my having 
communicated to many of them some of 
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my ideas on the subject of Magnetism, a 
wish was expressed to hear a detailed sys- 
tem, and the following Treatise actually 
consists of the first Course * of Lectures, 
which I delivered to that society in the 
German language, in April, 1816> and 
which, I have reason to flatter myself, 
were received with no small degree of ap- 
probation . 

Professor Uilkens, a very learned and 
profound naturalist in Groningen, ad- 
vised me to have it printed in the Dutch 
language, and kindly signified his in- 
tention of honouring: it *i*h a preface : 
cii'cumstances, however, of a private na- 
ture prevented me at that time from 
doing so. 

By the advice, however, of some friends 
here, 1 have undertaken, with some ne- 
cessary alterations, to put the whole to 
the press in an English dress; and it 
must naturally be expected, that many of 
my readers will easily perceive that this! 
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little work \ras not originally composed 
in English, and this will, I hope, be ad* 
mitted as an apology for its quaintness^ 
or obscurities. 

The generosity and liberal indulgence 
extended to strangers, which so decided7 
ly characterize the British nation, give 
me the fullest assurance, that the cour- 
teous reader will not proceed to criticise 
too severely those defects from which this 
little work is certainly not exempt, espe- 
cially as a great part of it (as is known to 
those readers who are more particularly 
acquainted with' me) must be attributed to 
that want of clearness indispensably at- 
tached to the res angusta domi. 

Although I am very far from pretend- 
ing to claim every idea here promulgated 
as precisely my own, yet the combina- 
tion of them is new ; and incomplete and 
defective as this treatise may be, yet the 
hope consoles me, that it may possibly 
prove a guide to others, endowed with 
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more learning and greater talent than my-' 
self, to walk in the same path with better 
success : if, however, it should prove to be 
altogether deficient, I hope that, amidst 
the demolition of the system here laid 
down, materials may yet be found, which 
ipay be of service in the erection of a new 
and a firmer edifice. 

I am open to conviction in any case 
where I may receive instruction ; it is but 
a human brain that conceives a system^ 
and a human mind that receives it. 

In order to save many of my readers 
the unpleasant feeling of disappointment, 
I conceive myself to be under the neces- 
sity of beforehand apologizing for not 
detailing in this little work the manner 
in which the Animal Magnetism is ef- 
fected. My wish in these pages is merely 
to lay aside, or put a stop to, the unbe- 
lief of the one part of the public, and the 
superstition of the other; both of which 
are alike distant from truth, and alike 
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detrimental in this, as in every other 
branch of haman knowledge. 

If the human race is to derive an im* 
portant remedy for diseases from this dis- 
covery, it is necessary the public should 
obtain a different opinion of it than is 
prevalent at present: If a physician 
prescribes or administers a remedy to his 
patient, which the latter, for the most 
part, takes without knowing its virtues, 
and merely from the confidence he has in 
the former, it is sufficient if the physician 
has the proper knowledge of the effect of 
such remedy; but it is Tery different if 
one means to apply Animal Magnetism as 
a remedy, for then the consent of the pa- 
tient, and his entire confidence, not only 
in the physician, but also in the remedy, 
is absolutely necessary, with the efifect of 
which he must therefore be made ac- 
quainted. 

To enter, then, into the detail of the va- 
rious manipulations, and the application 
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of Animal Magnetism, in a treatise like 
this, intended only to reason on the suJbrjeet^ 
and adapted for the closet, would be to 
lay the art open to the satire of unbelievers, 
or the ridicule of the flighty, while a more 
extended description would perhaps only 
excite the self-sufficient to awkward and 
inadequate attempts, which wou^d ceiv 
tatnly end in disgrace to themselves, and 
be ruinous to the science. 

Those of toy readers who, by virtue of 
their lawful calling, intend to make use 
of Animal Magnetism, know the sources 
whence they are to draw the necessary in- 
formation. 

For those of my readers, however, who 
are totally unacquainted with this subject, 
I find it absolutely necessary to add the 
following slight description. 

In the year 1766 Anthony Mesmer, a 
native of Switzerland, a man of extraordi- 
nary abilities, but at the same time pos- 
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sessed of an uncommonly enthusiastical 
fancy, undertook to defend the old doc- 
trine of the influence of the planets on the 
human frame. He thereby very naturally 
exposed himself to the derision of the well- 
informed, but this only proved a greater 
stimulus to him the firmer to assert his 
opinion. He searched for a medium which 
might yield a conjunctive mean between 
the planets and the human frame. 

As may easily be supposed, the elec- 
tric fluid was the first that occurred to 
him; but he soon perceived that this 
fluid did not answer his expectations, 
and the magnetic fluid was the next 
in turn. Iron becomes magnetic after 
being rubbed with the magnet ; he there- 
fore rubbed the human frame with a 
piagnet. The phenomena which were the 
result of such rubbing he at first attributed 
to the influence of the magnetic power of 
the magnet ; and though experience soon 
after clearly convinced him, that, in order 
to produce these phenomena the magnet 
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was not at all necessary^ as by an applica- 
tion of the bare band in a like manner the 
same effect was produced, he still retained 
the opinion that the magnetic flaid was 
the cause, and presumed that such was 
extended over the whole universe, and 
that it was the conjunctive mean between 
the heavenly bodies and the human frame; 
but on our earth it became animal, and 
for that reason he called it Animal Mag^ 
netism. 

Although it cannot be denied, that this 
subject was, since Mesmer^s time, particu- 
larly in France and Germany, subject to 
various events, being by some carried to 
an unrestrained enthusiasm, while others 
despised it as the most contemptible im- 
position, and there being but few who 
considered it in its proper light, yet by 
those few unprejudiced lovers of truth 
experiments were made, the result of 
which was striking, and excited much 
sensation. Without entering into the in- 
quiry, whether (as some assert^ and not 
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withoat reason) Animal Magnetism was 
known long before Mesmer's time, inter- 
esting as such a philosophical and his- 
torical investigation might be, it yet does 
not by any means 1^ within the Umits 
of my purpose ; and without mentioning 
hereall that has, in different countries, been 
done in this matter since Mesmer's time, 
practical as well as theoretical, as such 
would be too extensive for this small work, 
I shall only confine myself to what I have 
seen with ray own eyes, or been informed 
of by practical physicians, whose love of 
troth, joined to a perspicuity of intellect 
and acute observations, place them beyond 
all pos(»ible distrust. 

On a certain application of the paloi of] 
the hand, and particularly of the tips of . 
the fingers, made by the magnetiser, be 
it however understood, without touching 
the pepson, (nay, sometimes at the dis^ 
tanee of one inch, and often twaniore 
inches,) the magnetised individual feels an 
increase of warmth, at times also a chilli- 
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nes^ and disquietade^ or uneasiness wiibii^ 
him, particularly near the pit of the sto^ 
mach : after repeated applications of this 
operation the eyelids become heavy^ and 
according to the different proportion of 
susceptibility for magnetism^ some &1) 
into a sleep soon after, and others only 
after a frequent repetition of the same^ 
from which, if arrived to a certain hetgbti 
they cannot be roused by the sense of hear« 

« 

ing,norby any other of the external orgaAf 
of sense, though the auricular faculty is 
not at the time entirely insensible. This 
state is carried with some to such an extent^ 
that, at the first moment, it r^ewbles the 
state of somnambulists; but, on nearer exa^ 
mination, that state is far exceeded by the 
extraordinary and rare phenomena, which^ 
in the highest degree of the faculty, called 
clear sight C clairvoyance J, are so surprise 
ing, and excite such astonishment. , It if; 
no wonder tben^ that, as long as it ap? 
peared that these phenomena could not be 
clearly explained according to the laws 
of nature, a great many considered the 
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whole as nothing more than quackery and 
deception, while others, and particularly 
some of rather weak intellect, endeavoured 
to unite every thing with their superstition; 
nay, some went even so far as to deprecate 
the whole as the manoeuvre of Satan. 

In consequence of its being the incum- 
bent duty of the physician to bring every 
thing possible in nature to the aid. of his 
noble art, (for hence is derived the term 
physician), there were several who made 
use of this species of magnetism as a re- 
medy, and at times with very good success. 
But whether too much was expected from 
it, or how frequently it was misapplied, 
we will not determine. 

Thus much may suffice for a Preface ; 
in the Appendix I propose to point out at 
large the particular degrees and varieties 
of the appearances and symptoms. 
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XN^ our reflections on the natural qualities 
of man it appears most wonderful, that, 
as all his endeavours, researches, and pur- 
suits, aim at finding out the connexion of 
cause and effect, or, in other words, as 
the human mind is constantly disposed- 
to bring all phenomena in nature, how- 
ever contradictory, as well tlu>se of space 
as of time, into unison, and endeavours 
to solve all riddles with the greatest in- 
genuity, it appears most wonderful, I 
say, that to such searching mind, to 
whom alone all phenomena are phe- 
nomena, it should not be the first and 
most important question, how and in > 
what manner he stands in connexion- 
with, all the things in the external world ?^ 
or, in other words, how or in what man- 

C 
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ner he attains to conscioasness ) Optics 
teach us the la^s by which light affects 
our organs of sights and acoustics teach 
us those laws by which sound excites our 
hearing; but it is impossible that it can 
escape the notice of the intelligent^ that 
between hearings and seeing, and con^ 
seiousness, there are yet chasms unex« 
plored. 

How does it happen, that those rays of 
light produce a consciousness of what we 
see, and those sounds a consciousness of 
what we hear ? 

How does it happen, that if any one 
perceives danger to threaten him, for in-, 
stance, if any one sees a red-hot iron ap- 
proach any part of his body, he intuitive*- 
ly withdraws that part from the impend- 
ing danger, although he has scarcely ob-^ 
served it ? May we not here plainly per- 
ceive a positive connexion, and, as it 
were, a report from the external parts to 
the consciousness, or inward mant and» 



at the same time, a cdmniaiid from the 
kiward man to the external parts % 



' In diis respect we fiune like those scho« 
Isrs, whose meters make them aeqtiainted 
Widi the most remote comnttiesi withoirt: 
making their natire land known to them* 

Manpertios mys : ^^ HaA the time and 
treasure been expended by tfa« Egyptian 
Kings in digging downwardsl in thifr 
gftrand, instead of what they faavd l€U 
Yidied im bnilding upwards, the resaH- 
w<Mild ceirtaiiily have been nracfa mdrJa* 
impa^tant/' Thid opinion might also Veiy 
well apply to man, namely, that if a; 
portion of the time and trouble, which 
he hfts bestowed on reseaiHshes after ob- 
jfeets in die ext^nal wofld, had be^' 
employed in a more minute knowledge* 
of himself, be would probably find hin^ 
self placed in a higilet. state of inform 
mation. 

Is not man a part of the whole ? Does 

c 2 
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not he too belong to natural bodies 1 nay;: 
is not he the principal being known tons 
in the whole creation) Would nature be 
Md in any estimation by him as man, if 
he ceJEuml to be so? It is therefore quite 
natural, that, as long as we shall not 
have traced the proper, or real con- 
nexion of man with the external world, 
we shall' be struck with astonishment 
at every phenomenon in nature, which 
we cannot immediately reconcile by the 
usual perceptions of the external senses, 
aad diall soon cease to trust our senses 
at all, and thus pass on to unbelief; or, 
by trusting them too moch^ pass on to su- 
perstition. 

After we have made ourselves acquaint- 
ed with man himself, as stationed in his 
true point of view in the great order of 
the creation, then, probably, a greats 
many riddleis will be easily solved. 
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ON 



ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 



§1. 

LAW OP IDENTITY. 

IlixPERiENCE is the foundation-stone or 
basis of all our knowledge, without which 
we should be entangled in metaphysical 
labyrinths, and be precipitated from the 
highest pitch of our imaginary knowledge 
into the rudest empiricism ; for in real 
nature every thing appears in a different 
shape to what it does to our extravagant 
ibncies. 

§2. 

We must proceed from experience as 
from a firm point of view, from which we 
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may behold the whole in an exact and 
correct manner, and compare individual 
phenomena as well with each other as 
with the whole ; that is, we mnst proceed 
analytically as well as synthetically ; and 
then only shall we be able to dednct the 
general laws of natare,^ which may serve 
us as a guide. Thus guided, we may safely 
venture to proceed on our road to know- 
ledge, step by step, without being dis- 
couraged, or in fear of being led into er- 
rors« It is this faithful guide tl^at eallj^ 
oiir attention to every possible mistake. 

§.3. 

In order, however, to avoid the reproach 
of too rqde, or unphilosopfaical ^ proceed-* 
ing, we may be fillowed, although this 
may not be the proper place, to mentioii 
that, which in the sequel of these pages 
will appear of itself, namely, that the /itir^ 
ideal and the pure real are merely differ- 
ent views of one and the same Mnity7 and 
are consequently identical, and that in 
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c^DsequeDce the a priori and the a p^sie^ 
funi nrast also be identical. We shall 
itow proceed to the matter itself. 

« 

§4. 

I 

EXISTENCBa 

In the whole corporeal creation, as far 
as experience makes as acquainted with it, 
not a single body is to be met with 
which depends upon itself alone^ with- 
mt being exposed to an external inAueiH^ej 
originating from other bodies^ and op6f 
rating on it; nor is there a single body 
whose existence is determined merely by 
€j(ternal powers operating upon it, with- 
out a powei peculiar to itself, and op-^ 
posed to the other; and that this must 
necessarily be the case will appear in the 
sequel. 

. Every one will, witibout do«il»t> allow, 
that all bodies are subject to change. A 
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change^ as will be explained hereafter^ is 
a transformatioo^ which in time becomes 
perceptible to oar senses. Now no one will 
doabt, or can doubt, that to every pheno- 
menon a sufficient cause {ratio suffieienH) 
is requisite. How then are we to look 
for the sufficient cause of the change of 
bodies'! It is impossible to find the cause 
of any possible transformation of a body 
in the body itself; for the inward power 
peculiar to that body is only to be consi- 
dered as the positive part of its existence ; 
it cannot therefore, by any means, afford 
the negative part. 

Hence the necessity of admitting an ex- 
ternal power which has an influence on 
the body, and effects its change or trans- 
formation. 



§6. 



Should there be in the reverse case any 
bodies, >vhose existence, like all its changes, 
merely .depends on external negative in- 
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fluences^ witboot any internal positive 
power^ in opposition to the other^ all 
possible changes would be prodaced in*- 
stantly, and woald entirely escape oar 
senses, as sach changes are alone eflected 
by external influences, and because they 
meet with no resistance from within. We 
now plainly see, that only by means of the 
conflict of both powers, the internal as well 
as the external, the existence of the bodies, 
as well as of their changes, is possible. 
Whether these two powers are really dif- 
ferent in quality, or whether they have one 
and the same source, notwithstanding they 
appear ever so diflerent, and in opposi- 
tion to each other, will appear in the se- 
quel. 



§7. 



LIFE AND DEATH. 

By the term life the natural philoso- 
pher not only means organic life, but that 
which is implanted throughout the corpo- 
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real cretttion ; in all its forms, and throagh^ 
out all its classes^ we can with jttstice say, 
it lives ; it is possessed of life. 

§.8. 

But when a body in time ceases to be 
what itwas^ we cannot, by any means, 
from that imagine an absolute death. For 
according to our conception, absolute 
death does not exist: this is easily per- 
ceived by the above-mentioned idea of 
life. That which we in general call death ^ 
is nothing else but an. alteration of form, 
eflected by means of a modification of life. 

§.9. 

If the variation of forms takes place 
according to the usual course of things, 
it is caJJed health. The contrary^ how- 
fvef, if it occurs quicker than usual> is i 
called disease. 
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§10. 

. Fr^m what has been said the resolt it 
evident, that the whole niniveree is ani »' 
mated. If we therefore consider, what 
0xp0ri^poe shows ns vary plainly npon 
the least observation of the pbenomena in 
nature, viz. that all bodies in the universe 
form, 9ia it were, an uninterrapted con^ 
catenation, the last link of which is con**- 
nected with the first, it thence appears, 
that the whole universe ou^ht to be consi- 
dered as one general organism, ho link 
of which inust be wanting in order to 
form the whole. Thus, all things w hich 
appear to^^ our senses as single bodies 
are' mere organ s of the gre at organism, 
Ev'eif^individual thing contriFutSity 

* 9hare towards the preservation of the 
whole, a grain of dust, as well as ^very 
other being that may .strike our senses 

• more forcibly. 

And do we not really see in physical 
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as well as in moral matters^ and in the 
bastards of both these^ in political matters, 
that very often the most insignificant 
trifles are attended with the most im- 
portant consequences t 

. Who is able to dispute^ that if, through 
any cause whatever^ a mountain should 
lose a single grain of dust, it may not in 
time be the occasion of the demolition 
of the whole mountain 1 

Is not that insignificant little fish, called 
the pilots a caution to other inhabitants 
of the water, against the i^arkl (*) Do not 



(*) A phenomenon, peculiarly important with regard 
to the herring fishery, which yields a livelihood to a 
great part of the community. It is generally known, 
that the. shark is the greatest devourer of fish, and of 
herring^ in particular. Were it. therefore to appear sud- 
denly amongst them, they in all probability would not 
be able to save themselves, but nature has so ordered 
it, that a oertain little fish, called the pilot, is not 
hurt by him, and wherever this little fish appears, a 
shark is at hand, and at times tbe.distauce of a league 
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many birds exist upon insects which woald 
otherwise occasion great damage? And, 
finally, does not one celestial body keep 
the other within its sphere 1 Who will now 
disown the communication or. connexion 
of the whole, one with the other 1; 

§11. 

GENERAL LIFE. 

The life of the whole universe, as of 

I H III I  >II|BM ^ ■- f- ^ ^ --- IiBb I— ,T,||j^^ 

thegreat organism, we must attribute to 
an original, all animating power, which 
we may call the general power of life, or, 
if we express ourselves according to Schel- 
linff, the soul of theworld. 

behind him. The inhabitants of the water, and parti- 
calarly the herrings, are aware of this, and crowd to- 
gether in large nambers into more narrow water, 
where the shark is not able to follow them, in which 
places they are often in such quantities, that the sea is 
ruffled by them, which appearance is called, in the lan« 
guage of the Icelanders, sea mountains, and there they 
arn eatight in immense quantities* 
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§12. 

la all modificatioiis where this origin- 
nal power enters, (as will be seen in the 
sequel^) it always appears in mith a man^ 
ner as mast impress us with the idea of 
its consisting of a dualism^ or of two parts : 
that is to say, we may and must imagine 
it as well positive as negative. 

But one must not by any means under- 
stand, by the expression positive, a thiiig 
niiich is favourable, or by the term neg^ 
tive, a thing which is unfistvourable to 
life> bot only that pmitive and negative 
are merely relative ideas» the same as 
with the mathematician pius and minms 
are. 

§ 1»^ 

As heterogeneous as these two parts, 
in relation to each other, must appear to 
us in the first iQstance> they yet are no- 
thing less than that : they only constitute, 
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as il wtre, the two sides of a homogeiieoiis 
body, of which the one cannot at all exist 
without the other. 

§ 14. 

At the first sight of the universe the 
matter^ and the two DOwers by which such 
matter seems everywhere pervaded, pre- 
sent themselves to our senses : these two 
/ powers have, on account of the manner of 
\ their appearance, been called power of 
\ attraction fvis attractivajy and power of 
repulsion fvis repulsivaj. 

§15. 

If we venture to go one step further^ 
and again propose that old question for a 
solution, namely. How )s matter possible t 
then 9Sk entirely uew ray oi light must 
bneak forth upon us; for, if we do not. 
mean to be blind with ewr eyes open, it 
iii«9t need; appear evident how the Gor-* 
diaft knot is properly to be untied^ at 
which so many heads have tried io vain. 
The fault lay in considering the two 
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powers^ the attractive and the repalsive;** 
which are pecnliar to every matter^ merely^ 
as its attributes^ and not, as we ought to- 
do^ in considering them as properly ne- 
cessary to the matter itself: that, which is 
eternally one, has been separated. While 
matter was considered^ or imagined^ as 
being without any power of attraction, or 
repulsion, the question arose> how is mat-' 
ter possible 1 there was no other expedient 
than to have recourse to a vis occulta. 

§16- 

That the attractive and repulsive powers 
are not, as before observed, the most ne- 
cessary conditions of all matter^ but are 
identical with it, is very easily proved;- 
for if it were possible that the repulsive • 
power could be put in activity without <iie 
attractive power, the whole universe would 
extendtoan infinite degree and vanish into 
nothing. If the contrary were possible^ na- 
mely, if the attractive power were able to be 
put in a<itivity, exlusively of the repulsive, 
the whole universe would contract itself 
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into one mathematieal pbiat^ an^ the 
whole, would vanish into nothing. . Only 
hy means of the conflict of both powers mi 
matter possible. The attractive ) power 
seems to be/ according to my opinion , 
the positive side, and the repulsive power 
the negative. To imagine matter without 
Ihese powers, or these pow;ers without 
matter, would be imagining a non--eutity. 
It is however understood, that these two 
powers are only modifications of the origi- 
nal power. 

§17. 

If this original or general power of life 
were divided throughout the whole uni- 
verse in an equal portion, that is, if it 
were to constitute every where an abso- 
lute equilibrium, there would then be. 
prevalent in all parts of the whole, even: 
according to the form too, only one equal 
unity, and in this unity an internal r^st, 
and with this rest an absolute death in all 
nature would prevaiK But, as this ori- 

D 
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ginal f>i»wer liad origimally admitted of an 
rnfinite ineqiiality in regard to its division; 
tke different fcrms of the individiuldbjeots 
arose ; that is^ the formation of the indivt^ 
dual in the generaU and of the finite in 
the infinite, commcticed : and as this ort^ 
ginal power, by virtue of its originality, 
strives to fill np every thing in an eqnal 
manner, that is, its eternal inclination 
being to [mt itself every where into an 
equilibrium, but being always withheld 
from such, through that very variety of 
its unequal division, a general and eternal 
motion in all nature took place, which 
motion we call life. 

§18. 

Itis easdly proved without any diffi-- 
culty, that the electric and magnetic phe- 
nomena, as also all the chemical affinities, 
originate wholly and solely from the mo- 
difications of the original power. 
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' Afte^ Wh4t has been $&id tv« |>laiiily 
and cl^dy pertieive, trhftt has be«ti meti^ 
tioned befoM, HAttiely^ that the Whole 
universe is animated. The original power 
identifies itself in every individual thing, 
in such a manner, that it maizes the grain 
of dust a grain of dust, the plant a plants 
the brute a brute, the man a man, &c. 

§20. 

All nature thus constitutes a connected 
whole, and is ncrf- only, as Mr. Detvhurst 
Biilsborough expresses himself, to be com- 
^ pared to a golden ladder, where the worm 
stands at the bottom and the angel at the 
top, but much rather^ according to my 
opinion, to a circle, consii^ting of innume- 
rable links, which hang together, or are 
coiiftected in such a manner, that it is very 
difficult to' determine the beginning of 
the one, or the ending of the other. 
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§21. 

The result of all this is, that matter and 
spirit, being and form, subject and ob- 
ject, denote only identical notions. 

§22. 

DIVISION OP BODIES. 

If what has hitherto been said is ma- 
turely and minutely considered, it will be 
evident, that although we cannot abso* 
lutely do without dividing bodies into 
kingdoms, orders^ kinds, and species, in 
order to. assist the conception of the hu- 
man understanding, if considered from diat 
more eminent point of view, yet we must 
not by any. means imagine ourselves able 
to find in nature any real boundary. All 
bodies, taken together, compose a conti- 
nued whole, which we call the universe. 
Individuality merely arises from the dif^ 
ferent quantity of the power of life, the 
varieties of which, however, lose them- 
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selves by degrees, like shadow and lights 
without our being able to describe any 
known boundary. 



§ 23. 

One might very easily entertain the 
idea of dividing all bodies into perfectly 
organized, and imperfectly organized. 
-This division would, however, be totally 
false, as the term perfectly would be here 
onlyrelative. Each body, individually con- 
sidered, is wholly perfect, according to the 
degree in which it is placed on the grand 
ladder of gradation, and constitutes a par*- 
titular sphere of itself. It is true, we 
-may say, one body is compounded of more 
parts than another^ or one body is fur- 
nished with more organs than another; 
but were we to ground a division upon 
this, we must first be able to fix the first 
degree of organization, and thus proceed 
to the highest ; that is, we ought to find 
out that body which possesses the least 
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qnmtity of the original powfir^ Hid then 
proceed ta examine all diflerent bodies in 
nature^ till we arrive at that which pos- 
sesses the highest quantity. Delightful and 
worth the trouble as such a task would be, 
we must yet give up the hope of ever at- 
taining that object. 

§ 24. 

It is beyond a doubt, that the more Of- 
ganiaed any individual body is, that is, 
with the more organs it. is furnished > the 
greater is its connexion with the external 
world, the n»ore it is attached to meh, 
and the greater mugt be the resistance it 
offers ; and according to this proportion, 
parts that are lo$^ from bodies less orgar- 
4fiized are more easily replaeed than those 
that are more so. If the polypus, for in*- 
stance, and various kinds of worms, iio. 
be divided into different parts, each pait 
will in a short time form an entire beia^* 
I'he celebrated Bhimenback tells us of 
instances in which the eye of the lizard 
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<A* isalamander/ (Ii9e#r#ir loemtrwy LUm.) 
fxfkdir having be«n extirpated^ and the 
whdle h^ad, together with the four hofn» 
of a kind of snail, (the helke pommiia, 
Irinn.) after having been cut off, have 
renewed themselves in a shml: time; 
which Certainly does not so easily take 
place in the more organized bodies. So 
much appears to be certain, that of all bo* 
dies known to us, the animated human 
body presents itself as the most orga- 
nized. 

§26. 

Akhongh the animated human body 
kr neither more nor less than an orgaai 
€if the great oi^nism, and althoiighi 
every other individual body resembles 
it in that respect, and of itself constitutes 
its own sphere, yet the ancients with jus- 
tii^e called man atone a little world of 
himself {mi€roeasfH0g% #Mr to him only 
tbi9 appellation properly belongs. All 
the modifications in whkh the original 
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power, manifests itself in the links of the. 
great chain^ by means of their infinite var* 
riety in all the numberless individuals^ 
are found united in him alone. In man. 
are united all qualities, as well those that 
have a physical as. also those that have an 
intellectual tendency, which are found 
dispersed among the individuals of the 
three different kingdoms of nature. In 
him we find plienomena of all denomina* 
tions, whether attractive, repulsive, electri- 
cal, magnetical, chemical, &c. &c. The 
universe is to be considered as the peri- 
phery, and man as the centre of this 
great circle. All radii of this infinite 
cii*cle meet in man. The original power ] 
has so individualised itself in him, that ^ 
it appears more than probable that it is ; 
concentrated in him, and becomes visi- 
ble in his free will. / ' 



) ,' 



\ 



1 

. -The universe, and the important stBi~/l>^ , 
tion which man fills in this "infinite J 
Sphere, must necessarily inspire every one 
with the greatest veneration for that all- ^ 
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j svpreme Being, who created the whole 
/ universe on the wisest plan b y a sin gie^ 

i ^Q^g ^^*^ ^^^ excite a silent admiration | 
^ w iiislnscrutable wisdom ! V 

Most beantifolly and ingeniously is 
this station of man in the creation de- 
scribed in the Holy Scriptures : '^All plants 
and animals were produced by the com* 
marid of the Creator, but yet they w:ere 
mediately produced from earth and wa* 
ter, and called into life/^ 

^' It was in man, in man alone, in whom 
God himself breathed the breath of life/^ 

Gen. it. 7. 

« 

All creatures in the great scale of na- 
ture are perfect in their kind ; man alone 
is and remains imperfect : but his very iro*>- 
perfection is his greatest perfection. Tn- 
£nite as the Creator from whom he has 
immediately received his spirit, so infinite 
is that spirit itself, and so infinite is its 



endewvoor to 9|>proa€fti nesier and nearei 
io its Creator. 

Here, O man ! venegate the deity thai 
is within you rself! 

It IS. that whick raises yois abors 
ih» rest of the creiition i it is that wUdb 
gives you the power correctly to distinn 
gwsfa and to exainioiB all ejects; it u 
that which enahkear you to expand, as it 
were, beyond yourself, and to isake obsw^ 
i^ttiDDS upon your own self; it is that 
which inspires you with the noble feeling 
of ptty for the sufieiringS' of yoar ftUow- 
creatures ; and finally^ it is the tie which 
unites, you closer than all other creatures 
to the Creator of all beings. Woe unto 
that wsetch who applies thits excesi of 
the dWsine avi^nal power wi^ii him 
fiMT^ly tei the adta»tdge of animal' life ; 
aad who tkns negketn hia superior di^ 
vine i!Oca(tunDk as man, t# which he has 
been afipginted even by this CNrtginal 
ptwert He abuses this heavenly present. 
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and renders htmielf utiwortlty pf It; in 
^&t words^ he ceases to be man. 

§26. 

RBPRQDUCTIVB POWER. 

. The principal endeayour and the 6rst 
aim of nature in forming the finite ia 
the infinite^ the individual in the general^ 
19 tiie conservation of the total infinite^ by 
fiMans of pieaerting the innvitterable sitw 
gle fcffntar. SiDQe» in comequentce of tii^^ 
above explained idea of life, no interrnpr 
tion can take place in the whole universe^ 
but single bodies are compelled either to 
increase or decrease> a$ well in power of 
life, as in mass, and must at last change 
their §9inms, it tihereftire aaltarailiy follows, 
that the ori^nal power> in order to eOe^t 
the ecHiseniation of the wigle formf, VMUt 
ohtoin ihatend iwthiiea porpoaM; firrt^ 
it k neoessary tiral Amei partiekaof sub-** 
stance, wbieki are iiMn^itably last even by 
the very actions of life, should be re-^ 
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placed, and this is what we call conser-* 
vation, nourishment : secondly, that all 
bodies, and particulary those that are or- 
ganized, should, before the change of 
their forms, to which every thing is sub- 
ject, be able to substitute others of equal 
nature in their place, this we call 
the power of generation: and thirdly, 
that the newly engendered individuals 
should, by their own inward constitution 
obtain proper completion and maturity^ 
which we call growth. These three mo- 
difications of activity, taken together, we 
call power of reproduction {vis reprodue- 
tiva). 

§ 27. 

From all that has hitherto been said, 
it becomes evident that this modification, 
under the name of reproduction, must be 
extended over all the corporeal world, and 
that no body, of whatever denomination, 
can exist in the creation witibout it. 
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§ 28. 

^ In those bodies which are called un- 
; organized bodies^ the structure of which^ 
^1 in comparison with organized ones, is 
ivery simple, this power of reproduction 
I is strongest. In this instance it appears^ 
/ almost in its original form, as one of the 
^ most simple, namely, as the power of at- 
traction. It is that which is the posi- 
tive pole of existence. The structure of 
this class of bodies does not comprise any; 
organs, and consequently such are not 
required to be replaced, an aggregation 
of particles therefore only takes place 
here : and for the very reason, that the 
power of reproduction is only required to 
have recourse to such a simple remedy 
in order to obtain her object, the subjects 
of the unorganized world are least liable 
to destruction. 



X 
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§29. 

SENSIBILITY. 

As soon^ however, as we enter the or- 
ganized world, we find it quite different,' 
for these bodies are so constructed, that, 
for their conservation as such bodies, not 
only a mere aggregation is necessary, in 
like manner as in the unorganized world, 
bat also the integrity of their single 
organs, not only in themselves, but in 
their connexions and conformity to a sin- 
gle unity, is absolutely required; and, 
consequently, their increase of mass and 
power does not confine itself solely to one 
part, or to the whole in general, but must 
extend itself, in a certain particular pro- 
portion, to all its organs; it is therefore 
easy to perceive, that the power of re- 
production cannot in this case be said to 
act in so simple a manner as in the un- 
organized structures, but that some addi- 
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tioiial exertion of the power of life is still • 
requisite iti order to be able to reach that ' 
object. 

§ao. 

Although the proper reception of the 
matter destined for nourishment is per- 
formed in the plants by means of the fila- 
mentSf the roots, and the vessells on the 
surface, according to the laws of attrac<^ 
tion^ yet the power of assimilation, so 
called, is still necessary to incorporate it 
witii the organization, and surely this dan-^ 
not be done without a certain activity of 
the vessels destined for that purpose. By ' 
such an activity we again suppose an 
ability of the vessels to be put in activity 
by external things. This ability of being 
affected by external things we may com- ' 
prise under the term sensibi litv. It is 
the elicitation of that power wfaieb is in- 
generate in the animal fibre, and renders 
it sensible of external bligects ; it is the 
power by means of which the organs of 
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sense in animals become able to conceive 
external impressions; and it is the same 
power by means of which the ideas of 
man are formed, and his other soperior 
functions are exercised: 

§31. 

.  « - ' 

. From whaf has been said we may easily 
infer that all organization must be en- 
dowed with sensibility, but that in plants 
it merely shews itself in vegetative life, 
since, as we may say, they live but for 
themselves, they are fixed to the earth, 
from which they receive their birth, and 
whence they immediately receive their 
nourishment; it is consequently not re- 
quisite that they should be connected 
with . the external world by any other 
organs. The animal creation, however, 
even in the lowest degree, does not stand 
in an imnoiediate connexion with the ex- 
ternal world, but by means of organs 
properly destined for that purpose. In 
this: class sensibility i« not confined to; 
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mme vegetative power, but rs^er appean^ 
wjuilar to its own form ; it shews i<Belf in 
the . fttnctions of;the organs of sense and 
voluntary motion, which we call aiiiHial 
life. In the higher organized bodies^ 
and particularly in man, the highejst or«* 
ganized being, it discovers itself in all ita 
dignity in the faculty of thinking, which 
may be called intellectual life; 



;: . These two modifications of the original 
power, viz. the power of reproductions 
and the sensibility, constitute, as it were; 
two poles in the whole universe^ and par--^ 
ticttlarly in the organized world, which 
two poles always stand in a reverse rela«* 
tion to each other. In the animal bodies 
of the lowest degree, for instance, in 
worms, testaceous, or crustaceous animals, 
frogs^ &c. sensibility is very weak; but 
4ie power of reproduction is the stronger : 
and vice versd, in the higher organized 
bodies, sensibility rises, and in the same 

E 
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d^ree the power ofrepro^nctioiideoMaseft^ 
This law or rale is most visible in Ihe 
hnmaB body« DiuriDg the first period 
after its birth, growth is mac^ stronger 
oompftred with Hie other periods of its 
life ; but soon after, when sensibility 'in«i 
creases by metos of the functions of the 
organs of sense, which then begin gra- 
dually to display themselves, in the same 
proportion the growth decreases; aft;er 
the growth has reached its full extent, 
then only does the sensibility discover 
ilself in mature understanding; Hence it 
so ftequently happens, that children, 
who attain an extraordinary degree of un- 
derstanding at an early period of their life, 
seldom grow old, or at least very seldom 
obtain a proper degree of growth. 

< 

§3S. 

As* iMttter an^. sprnt, as has been be- 
fore mentioned, are both identical, and^as 
also consequently ho matter can be in ex^ 
istence without an elicitatjon of power, and 
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no0 elieitattoti of power can exii^ mtbmsk // .. 
aMrt;ter > the possibility therefore of the 
tfmiBsion of po^vi^rs, in all -modiAcatioiis; 
which appear in the aninal .body:, js.jre^ 
gnlated  by proper orga«^ : ^ sakabk. to 
smeh moditifcatimis. 

§84- 

Ninrvous stbtbm. 

The principal organ of the animal 
fonctions^ to which all the others may be 
ooDsiderecl as subordinate, is withont 
\ donbt the nerrons sy stero« This organs 
it is remarked by Dr. Qall, is alwsays of 
a magnitude proportionate with the scale 
on which the individual in the animal 
creation is placed. That this is really the 

\case, he proves by saying, that iu the 
lower degrees, for instance, in wbrnls> only 
aA jmany single fitn'es of nerves are observed 
iois are necessary for the simple functiaQSHof 
life — action atidnoarisbmdnt The number 
aad strength of these nervous fibril are 

E 2 
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found to be increased in the insects, ini 
whom they unite in different places, 
and form small knots^ which, in a cer- 
tain manner, bear a resemblance to the 
brain. In frogs these little nerves be-- 
gin to unite into a spinal marrow (me- 
dulla spinalis), at the top of which a strong- 
er ramification is formed, which constitutes 
the brain ; and thus it ascends upwards 
in the scale of living creatures, through 
the line of the fishes, tortoises, birds, and 
mammalia, to man himself; so that the 
mass of nerves is always found to be in* 
creased and the brain larger, as the station 
of the individual is found to be higher in 
the scale of living creatures. 

§35- 

The nerves do not proceed, as was hi-- 
therto believed, from the brain and spi- 
nal marrow, but the external ends of the 
nerves are, as it were, to be considered 
as the filaments of the root of a tree, 
which unite in the spinal marrow in the 
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'tbape of a trank; and in the same manner 
^as the tree stands in connexion with the 
source of its nourishment, by means of the 
filaments of its root, man himself stands 
in connexion with the external world, 
by means of the ends of the nerves. 

§36. 

• • I- 

MODIFICATION OF ANIMAL LIFB. 
t 

Dr. Gall admits of only two modifica- 
tions in animal life, namely, the vital 
rfitnction and the animal function : but in 
my opinion it is necessary to admit of 
three; namely, first, vegetative life; second- 
ly, animal life ; and thirdly, intellectual 
life : the arrangement which nature ha& 
'inade in ordering and dividing the nerves, 
according to those organs of the animal 
body, which are to perform the functions 
tiiiey are designed for, agrees with this. 
Thus we observe, that nerves designed 
for the functions of the organs of vegeta- 
tive life, proceed from the general stock 
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of nerves ealldd the spinal m^rrow^ or 
from that organ which, as in vegetjitive 
life, is pecaliat to all animals, and pass 
from thence to their organs, the stomach, 
kidneys, heart, Inngs, &c. or rather* the 
several vegetative organs meet in the spi- 
nal marrow; and the greater the number 
of nerves of the organs that are added, the 
more does the thickness of the spinal 
marrow increase from the lower to the up- 
per part. The nerves of the organs of 
^9ense are placed higher ; and the organs 
of those Animals, which are endowed with 
superior faculties, follow in rotation ; 
namely, to the brain. 

§ 37. 



\ That that part of the brain, which 
' shews itself as projecting above the or- 
I gans of sensfe, belongs to the higher fa- 
I eulties, may be proved by the observa- 
tion, that all animals whose upper part of 
the head projects in a circular form above 
the ears, are more docile than others, and 
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agi likewise possessed of superior facol^ 
lSe9: ibr iastftiice^ it is only necessary^ 
ofbserve tibe difference in ibis resjpeet be^ 
tireen the png-^dog and the f^oodlenlog^ 
This is also the reason why man, who, as 
fsLT as we know, is colliectively possessed of 
all those higher faculties, which are found 
#ejMyfately amdng all inferior animals, 
abd who must consequently be endowed 
with organs requisite for that purpose, has, 
in proportion to his body, the largest braiti. 

. • • • ~ - 

It is moreover to be observed, ti^t Di) 
<^^ allots to each higher faculty its pe-* 
culiar organ in the brain ; and that, ae-* 
cording to his opinion, the perfect con- 
sciousness of every single &culty, collcii^ 
tiyely considered, constitutes the general 
conscMusness^ jk])^ we foail common sen^e 
{sengorium commtm^). AcecMraing to mj 
c^inioQ, we maty not only jagree with him 
in this respect, but may add that it is the 
same thing with the animal faculties of 



\ 
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•animals of a lower degree, or order; 
which combine a sort of consciousness with 
themselves, whence the instinct of ani« 
mals might be easily explained. 



' t 



§39. 

Although the three above mentioned 
modi6cations of life in the human body 
discover themselves in various ways, and 
although the organs or nerves designed for 
that purpose, must, without doubt, be 
likewise very various, yet the whole con- 
stitutes such a continued unity, that very 
often one organ, under peculiar circum- 
stances, exercises the functions of another. 
A female, bom without arms, whom 
many of my readers have probably seen, 
l^rforms with her feet every act which 
others do with their hands, and that in 
the most perfect manner. I myself have 
known a young girl at Hamburgh, who 
in her earliest infancy had lost her hear- 
ing, but who could hear tolerably well, i( 
the palm of her hand was spoken to ; 



// 
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imides, experience teaches us daily, thi^ 
dfteii-times, when one organ is enfeebled, 
another exercises its function with more 
vigour* Blind people, in general, hear 
better, and deaf persons see better, and 
50 forth. That the sympathetical ner- 
.vous system {nervus sympathetieus) per- 
4wms a conspicuous part here is beyond 
a doubt. 
•i » . -i' ' . 

§40. 

 - V ' • 

MUTUAL EFFECT OF SENSIBILITY AND OF 
THE POWER OF REPRODUCTION ON EACH 
OTHER. 



I * 

I I 



As inatter and spirit, a^;^dcc;nseguentl 
idea^n^^o^ect^ are identical, we need not 
wonder that the vegetative organs have 
such great influence on the animal and 
higher organs; and, vice versA, the animal 
and higher organs on the vegetative ones* 
A good and moderate meal, taken with 
, healthy organs of digestion, enlivens the 
spirits, and is an incitement to the expan- 
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jBion of pleasant ideas ;-^aiid who is not 
Awal^/ that while tbeispniis are agi!eealily 
^ngaged^ we can for a while dispense wilii 
monrL^hmeBt 1 The idea of want magniies 
Iranger, and the idea of superfluity saticiftes. 
Even Solomon said in his time : '^ A good 
report makes the bones fiit/' Proverbs xv. 
iv. 80.) H^nce the truth <Kf Br. Gall's obseiw 
vation ; that the more man cultivates his 
higher and nobler faculties, the more are 
the organs designed for that purpose im* 
proved, even materially so. 

§41, 

CONNEXION OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS WITH 
OUR INTERNAL SYSTEM, 

^ As all nature is animated, consequently 
ho space can exist which is not filled up 
with the original or vital power. TSfow 
as man, in proportion, has obtained the 
greatest share of it, he necessarily stands 
every where in close connexion with it; 
nay, by means of his greater portion of 
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pdwer^ >he entices; it. iramiall q^iarteis i to 
fatiilsel£ It is by means of this ^Titalnpowr 
«. whid. ever^ whe,e s«,r«.na. .„ 
tbat the external objects admitted by, our 
organs of sense^ become inwardly a clear 
and distinct perception : for^ in fact> 
those objects are not absolutely so exter- 
nal^ but are connected with our internal 
state* 

... .  

§42. 

ilBLATrON OF ANIMAL LIPB TO .VE€«n'A'> 
TITB AND INTBLLBCT17AL UPE» ' 

- Hie organs of animal life seem^ as it 
were^ to bare their station in the middle 
betwixt the yegetative and the iatdla^ 
tual. This modification of the original 
pow^r in the liying animal body displaj^ 
itself in the functions of the organs of 
-sense^ and in the voliintary motions. 
The organis of sense are the medium of 
iransmitting influences from the ex«- 
ternal to the internal individual body, 
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they make their impression : the 
-saperior power enacts, and the execatiYe 
power is left to the organs of animal 
life, and particularly to the organs of vo« 
lantary motion. 

Animal life and eonseqaeiitly the or« 
gans of sense are common to all animated 
beings ; and although it cannot be denied, 
that by means of these very animal func- 
tions, a certain consciousness or percep- 
tion, however obscure its nature, is pro- 
4nced, eveo in animalsrof the lowest or- 
der or degree; yet, on tibe other hand, it is 
equally undeniable, that animal life is in- 
idlined to promote the vegetative life of Ani- 
mals more than the intellectual life. In 
-animals possessed of a natural disposition 
lo: higher functions, and particularly ; in 
nan, who, by means of the great quantity of 
€Hriginal power idlotted to him, as ^hu- 
man being comprises in himself every na^ 
tural disposition to the highest functions^ 
the organs of sense yield matter for the 
functions of the superior faculty. Man, 
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when considered as belonging to the ani-» 
nal creation, is by these animal functions 
raised above that degi^e; bnt^ if considered 
as a human being, — as man, the 6rst intel- 
lectual being in the creation^ — he must be 
regarded as restricted by the functions of 
the organs of sense. 

§ 43/ 

ORGANS OF SENSE. 

. A further proof of what has been said^ 
and of which every reflecting mind will 
be convinced, is, that the reports of our 
organs of sense cannot always be correct, 
or true ; for what is there that will ena^ 
ble us to prove that the figure we see 
before us, is always the real figure 1 The 
little worm, to whom the space from one 
end of the garden to the other is a day's 
journey, meets, perhaps on its road with a 
pebble or stone, which probably appears 
bigger to him than the highest mountain 
would appear to iQan. Objects, which we 
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caanot see with tbe naked eye^ we maj 
distinctly discern by the assistance of optt^ 
cal inslrum^ats. 

a ft 

* 

§44. 

Hence it follows, that all onr organs of 
sense are merely to be considered as in- 
struments, the regulations of which do 
not exist for our use absolutely ^ but only 
relatively ; and that man is endowed with 
them for the purpose of keeping him^in a 
fix ed state in the an imal^ creatkxi. Man 
stands every where in soch dose connexion 
with the external original power, that^ by 
liieflns of the great quantity of it allotted 
to his fibare, he attracts, as it were^ this 
ecmstantly animating principle iVom tiie 
whole universe to himself* If in this case 
all avenues to his internal parts were open 
to the original power, Are impressions 
would then take plaice in an unlinrited 
manner, and would consequently hk iao 
strong; nay, I may say, without bounds ; 
and would engage the vital powevis in ^roan 
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m such a manner^ that^ if I ma^ so express 
myselfi they would dissolve intd iatel^ 
lectaality^ and cbnseqi^ntly be with«« 
drawn from that vegetative life» which i» 
of the utmost importance in the corporeal 
worlds and by which he retains his indivi- 
duality. Experience shews us, that the ex- 
ertion of the spirits, if too violent, produces 
diseases of the organs of digestion, which 
are representatives of vegetative life. 

Tkke organs of sense are given to wMky 
as conductors, to admit die influences from 
tihe external, aad conduct them moderated/ 
in^ different forms to the internal, and .re- 
present themselves by the faculties of see^^ 
ing, hearing, £(c. Various, howeyery as 
&ese Ibrms of the organs of sense are, 
the contemplations and ideas oceaiuoned/ 
by <iiem. are the same. A blind peroonl 
who distinguidbes the colours by feelkig, \ 
is probably impressed with the same no*- 
tions of them, as we are by seeing fhem. I 
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By reading a letter^ or by hearing it read 
by another person, the same ideias are 
formed, although the impression in these 
cases are conducted to the internal sense 
by different senses. 

§46. 

If_ it were therefore possible to shut 
the avenues oihthe^r^ns of against 

external influences of the orginal or vital 
^eTT orTin other words, if the organs 
of sense, in a complete state of conscious- 
ness, were capable of being put out of ac- 
tivity, then the wholfc^man, by means of 
the great quantity of original power which 
reigns in him, would become an organ of 
admission for the external impressions.- 
Athough the usual forms, as hearing, 
seeing, &c. would not then be in action, 
yet the nascent ideas would be the same, 
only with this difference, that they would 
be superior, and more extensive. This 
contrast may appear very strange to any 
one endowed with the usual organs of 
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sense; yet, as the perception in this state 
tgnnot be performed jyilhg jisual m eans, 
they consequently cannot J^Jinputed by 
tfiose conditions upon which percepKj^^^ 
perfbrTtted^TO^^thenisual manner, depend ; 
as^ov instance, by the laws of light, 
of sound, &c. 

§47. 

If all men were in such a condition, 
their respective ideas would be communi- 
cated to each other. by one simultaneous 
feeling, even without any speech or other 
sign ; for speech and all other signs are 
only assistants, to obtain our perceptions 
by means of the usual organs of sense. 
Hence a person in the above state can 
iobtain perceptions of the ideas of another, 
jwho, is not in that state; but the other 
cannot do so, without their being indicated 
Dy the usual signs. 



F 
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§48. 

It will in ike sequel become 
that Nature, iK>jMbeiitg willing that jaan 



should eniovaJujKbei: Jrank than she had 
assigned him it the grand range or order 
of things, has taken care that in bis na-^ 
tural, that is, peifectjy healthy state, he 
could not be br ought to that superior state^ 
and that onl^the possibility for that pur- 
pose is produoed after wandering from 
that state^ thai: is^ after hia regetative sys- 
tem has lost ks regularity. 

§49- 

WAKING. 

Whe» all the above^iie^ntioned organs 
of the ftmctions of life, vegetative as welt 
as ani«Mil a«d i«t^lleetua), are exis^ng 
in complete activity, and wi^ a full con- 
sciousness of ourselves, we. call that state 
waking. 
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§50. 

As the first co^ition of evfery entity in 
the universe must be the preservation of 
ifidividciaHty, and as, qMis^quently, th^ 
first function of the original power must 
refer to vegetative life, it is, therefore, 
certainly necessary, that the process of 
vegetative life, as long as the individuality 
is to last, does not cease for a moment. 
But by this contifiu^ed exertion of the 
power to preserve its individuality amidst 
the p^wer of the external world, the dif- 
ferent parts become exhausted, and only 
the whole of the vital, or original power, 
contained in the human body, is able to 
carry on t^etative life, dnd to resign its 
influence for a time on the animal as well 
as the intellectual life ; atid this state is 
what we call natural sleep {somnus natura- 
lis) : consequently the functions of the or- 
gans of sense, as also those of the higher fa- 
culties, are suspended, and only the func- 

F 2 
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tions of reproduction remain in existence^ 
consciousness^ ceases, and the avenues 
thereto, the organs of sense, are as it were 
shut. Hence we may explain the reason 
why, after a plentiful meal, we find our- 
selves inclined to sleep ; because the pro- 
cess of digestion requires increased vital 
power, which must be taken from the in- 
tellectual system. 

§51. 

SLUMBER AND DREAMS. 

As according to the usual course of na- 
ture no alteration takes place suddenly, 
it is quite natural, that the waking state 
of man must sink into the sleeping state 
by degrees. Hence there necessarily exists 
between these two states a third, which 
neither belongs to waking, nor to sleeping, 
and is known to us by the term slumber. 
In this state the functions of the superior 
faculties become less perceptible, the or- 
gans of sense admit the external impres- 
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sions with less distinctness; and thus vi- 
sions arise^ which we call dreams. The 
activity of the organs of sense not being 
completely suspended, it is very easy to 
rouse them again into full activity by 
means of incentives externally applied, 
and thereby restore perfect consciousness. 
It is therefore very easy to wake a per- 
son lying in this state. 

By degrees, however, all functions of 
the organs of sense cease pro momenta j and 
a profound sleep follows ; and we become 
unconscious of all that has taken place 
during the space between waking and 
sleeping : for this , reason we can seldom 
recollect those dreams which occur before 
midnight. 

§52. 

NUTRITION DURING SLEEP. 

As during this state the general vital 
power confines itself more to the vegeta- 
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tive system^ the circulation of the blood 
is likewise conducted with more effect to- 
wards that system, and is in a like pro- 
portion detracted from the higher organs. 
By means of this temporary repletion in 
those organs which belong to vegetative 
life, the blood is obliged to flow slower, 
and the disposal of animal matter is regu- 
larly effected, which is requisite for the 
restoration of parts exhausted by the ac- 
tion of life. Much sleep fattens the body, 
too little wastes it. 

§53. 

AWAKING. 

The individual hereby gradually ob- 
tains that proper power which belongs to 
him. In consequence thereof, the vital 
power being again amassed in the vegeta- 
tive system, extends itself, by virtue of its 
originality, to the higher organs, and by 
degrees^ the state of perfect consciousness 
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is produced^ which we call the state of 
waking. 

§54. 

MORNING DllSAMS. 

It has already been observed, that 
there is a middle state between waking 
an4 sleeping, whi^h we call slumber, or 
dreaming; so there 19 likewise another 
such middle Btate between sleeping and 
waking, with this difference, however, 
that the latter state is combined with con-* 
scionsness. We are therefore ireqnently 
capable of recollecting the subjects of 
sQch dreams^ Hence also most dreams oc*^ 
cur towards morning ; and hence the rea- 
son why a person can be so easily awoke 
at that time. 
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§56. 



It IS daring this dreaming state towards 
morning that we may produce dreams in 
another person, if acquainted with the 
usual time of his waking. For this pur- 
pose, it is only necessary to whisper into 
the ear of the person so slumbering any 
verbs and substantives, but so cautiously 
that he is not thereby completely awoke, 
and the soul will immediately compose a 
scene from it, which will be but little dif- 
ferent from the purpose intended. For 
instance, if we were to whisper to some 
one sleeping, the words brother ^ travel,^ 
Russia^ it is very probable that he will 
dream, that his brother is travelling in 
Russia. What has here been said may 
also serve as an explanation, why those 
who are waked suddenly out of a pro- 
found sleep are at first quite confounded, 
and only after a while regain their con- 
sciousness. 
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§56. 
RESTLESSNESS. 

Though after what has been said it ne- 
cessarily follows, that great exertion, as 
also a plentiful meal^ brings on an incli- 
nation to sleep ; yet there are cases, where 
the bodily exercise was too great, or the 
repast too plenteous, particularly where 
the organs of digestion are in a weak state^ 
and still we are not able to compose 
ourselves to sleep ; which phenomenon, 
singular as it may appear, is yet very 
easy to explain : for, if the organs of vfsge^ 
tative life are too much weakened, they 
also lose the susceptibility requisite for 
the vital power, which flows to it from the 
organs of intellectual life, and which must 
then be received more slowly than usual. 
During fatigue, there still remains too 
much activity in the higher organs. Hence 
insomnia is a principal symptom in all 
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diseases of the organs of digestion^ and 
particalarly in diseases of the spleen. 

§ 67. 

The same circumstance occurs, if too 
violent an exertion of the spirits has ta- 
ken place. A person so circumstanced can- 
not composehimself to sleep, because from 
the too great activity of the higher organs 
the vital power cannot separate itself so 
easily. As a proof that the vital power may 
by too much activity in these organs be 
fixed as it were for a while, we may ad- 
duce the state of dying persons, who yield 
up the ghost in a very difficult manner, oc- 
casioned by the anguish which torments 
their soul. Hence we may explain the phe- 
nomenon which some think they must be- 
I lieve as a prejudice : namely, that at a time 
I when we cannot sleep, we may imagine 
I ourselves to be in a vessel on the open sea, 
1 where one can see nothing but the sky and 
water, and we very easily fall asleep. It is 
natural, that as soon as there is no fixed 
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station in the course of the ideas, the vital 
power is not prevented from leaving the 
higher organs. 

§58. 

INCITABILITY OF THE ORGANS OF SENSE 

DURING SLEEP. 

Though the functions of animal life are 
suspended during sleep, they are yet not 
entirely suppressed even in the most pro- 
found sleep. The organs of sense conti- 
nue to retain their faculties, and, when 
strong incentives are applied, are excited 
to action : at the same time a sort of indis- 
tinct consciousness is effected^ which may 
almost be put on a level with animal in<^ 
stinct. If these incentives are of any du- 
ration, this obscure consciousness passes 
over into a distinct state. But if these 
incentives speedily relax, the individual 
again falls asleep, and mostly remains 
unconscious of all that has happened. 
Onmiscicnt Providence has very wisely 
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and beneficially ordained it thus; for 
without this arrangement we must not 
think of ever waking any body ; and the 
sleeping person would be exposed to in- 
finite mischief, without being able to be 
rescued from it by any one. 

There is something more, which in this 
respect has been arranged for us mortals ; 
namely, that, as during sleep the blood col- 
lects in the organs of vegetative life, and c^n 
account of this Tocal disposition, is flowing 
at a slower rate, whence its course might 
very easily be checked by accidental im- 
pediments, and which very likely might be 
the cause of sudden death, — arrangement 
has been made, that by means even of this 
local aggregation in one of the blood-ves- 
sels, some nerve, which lies near, sufiers 
pressure, which acts as an impulse, and is 
immediately propagated to the higher or- 
gans : the vital power is thus suddenly con- 
ducted thither, producing the sensation of 
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what is termed a fright in our sleep. The 
circulation of the blood hereby becomes 
more brisk and general, and the former 
obstacle is vanquished. 

§60. 

DIFFBRENCB BETWEEN NATURAL ANb 

MORBID ^LEEP. 

All the above-mentioned appearances 
only exist in general during our natural 
sleep {somntis naturalis). Different from 
this is the morbid sleep {somnus morbasus). 
This kind of sleep arises either from a to- 
tal want of vital power; for instance^ 
lethargy y in nervous disorders^ or from a 
local influence on the brain, such as a pres- 
sure! upon it. ' Cases have been observed, 
where people, whose skull was injured, fell 
asleep as soon as the affected part of their 
head was only slightly touched with the 
hand! Of the same nature is the sleep 6f in- 
fant children, which their mother, or nurse 
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fftadnc^by rubbings orsoftly pattingjih^ir 
liead. Nofoodj, sufficientlj acqvMnt^d 
with the physical laws of human nature, 
will, or can deny, that stich an artificial or 
rather preternatural sleep, being merely a 
{ ^suppression of the functions of the brain, 
\; injures the nei;vous system, and is very of- 
ten the first cause of fits or convulsidis. 
This kind of sleep dii^s also from the 
natural sleep, inasmuch as there is no 
middle station between waking and sleep- 
ing; and^ in fact, it is not to be called sleep 
at all, but only a temporary stupor of the 
brain. For it has even been remarked in 
cases of concussion of the brain, that nei- 
ther the vegetative nor the animal, but 
only the intellectual life^ has been injured. 
During this state of insensibility no ideas 
whatever are in existence. The first idea, 
after a cure of this disturbance, then link.<^ 
itself to the last which existed before the 
stupor. I shall here relate two remark- 
able intances of this : 
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A Pruiffiiaii crfflcer, in a bttttle during 
tire set^n years' war, just in tfcre laomettt 
when he was going to cry ciit-^'* Bravo^ 
comrades P reoefved a blow ott the head, 
and fell senseless to the ground. Some 
of the erremy found him Ij^ng there, 
and, suppoi^ing him to be dead, plun- 
dered and left him quite naked in a 
ditch. Some peasants, who found him 
in that state, took him home, and he 
recovered; however, he had entirely lost 
the power of recollection and his speech, 
smd could not even tell his own name. 
He rofved about the country for a consider- 
able time, and at length he was taken up 
by the police as a vagrant, and was con- 
veyed to the county gaol. Here he was 
obliged to^ work at the fortifications of the 
towA, and his dumbness was supposed 
to be pretended. One day he, together 
with his wheel-barrow, fell down ttre 
ramparts, but scarcely had he reached fbe 
ground when he bawled out : " Brmo, 
comrades !'^ The taisk-masters as well ^ 
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the rest of the prisoners viewed him with 
surprise, and he himself was not less 
astonished at his condition, nor could he 
possibly conceive how he came to this 
place. He told his name, but they 
laughed at him ; however, at his own 
request, he was brought before the com- 
mandant, and after a strict investigation 
he obtained his liberty in the most ho- 
nourable manner. 

A boy, employed to put up nine-pins» 
was hit on the head by the ball, which 
had thrown down all the pins, just at the 
moment when he was going to cry out : 
'* All nine I*' He fell senseless to the 
ground, after a while got well again, but 
remained for several years without the 
use of all his higher faculties, and without 
all power of recollection. One day he fell 
down a flight of stairs, and suddenly cried 
out : ^^ Ail nine !^' and from that moment 
he regained his perfect senses. But nei-< 
ther of these persons subsequently recol- 
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leoted a word of what had happenedjo 
them du ring t he intervaL* 

We might here likewise make mention 
of that kind of sleep which follows nar- 
cotic enjoyments^ &c : but it is not at 
present my intention to write a complete 
theory of sleep ; I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to touching upon that only 
which I deem most requisite to the pre- 
sent inquiry. 

§61. 

If through a conflux of circumstances^ 
for instance, through too great an exertion 
of one or more organs of intellectual life, 
combined at the same time with too great 
a weakness of the organs of vegetative 

* I do not recollect exactly, whether I hare read 
these two instances in the works of the celebrated Beilt 
in which he shews the method of treating diseases in a 
physiological manner, or in a similar work; or whether 
I have heard them from Professor Kiesewetier at Berlin, 
when attending his philosophical lectures. 

G 
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life^ the vital power is, during sleep, re-* 
pulsed from the organs of vegetation, and 
confines itself to those higher organs, at 
such times, there often arise dreams so 
lively and powerful, as actually to resem- 
ble circumstances that occur to us while 
awake. 

§62. 

VIVACIOUS DREAMS. 

In the same manner asjira waking state, 
the higher organs often produce in dreams 
a false conjunction, or concatenation of 
ideas, which we call phantasm, or false 
imagination : (I say false imagination, 
for imagination is. not at all times false). 
I shall here mention an occurrence, by 
way of elucidating what I have above 
observed, and which probably is not quite 
unknown to many of my readers. 

" The late celebrated Mr. Pope could 
not bear a servant who was a coward. One 
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/ nigiit he lay in his bed in his study^ the 
door of which was locked and bolted on 
the inside ; the key was in the key-hole, 
so that no human hand could possibly 
open it from without To his greatest 
astonishment, however, the door sudden- 
ly opened, and a figure, dressed in the 
old Spanish costume, entered. Mr. Pope 
asked who he was, but received no an- 
swer. He threatened to shoot him with 
a pistol, which hung over the bed, when 
the Spaniard uncovered his breast, as if 
meaning to say, he might shoot if he liked. 
Mr. Pope laid the pistol down, rang the 
bell for his servant, and determined upon 
quietly awaiting the result. In the mean 
time the Spaniard turned over the leaves 
of several books, placed all the books^ 
which were on the shelves, upside down, 
\ and went out again. The servant then en- 
tered, and Mr. Pope asked him, if he had 
met any one. The servant replied, that 
he had frequently seen the Spaniard in the 
jhouse in the course of the night, but that 
he never hurt any body. Mr. Pope or- 

G 2 . 
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dered the man to sit at his bedside till day- 
break, and went to sleep again. When he 
awoke in the morning he saw no servant, 
found the apartment locked and bolted in 
the same manner he himself had left it the 
night before, his books in the best order, 
and none of his domestics, not even his 
own man, knew a word of the whole 
adventure. He almost began to suppose 
he had been deceived by his servant, and 
only by the convincing impossibility , of 
opening the door from without, he was 
satbfied that the whole transaction had 
been a violent dream/^* 

§63. 

DREAMS PRODUCED BY FALSE REPORTS 
OF THE ORGANS OF SENSE. 

But there are also cases where the or- 
gans of sense, during dreams, are not 
totally without bearing their share in 
th^se representations, thougb,in effect, they 



 Wagner on Spectres^, in German. — Berlmt 1800« 
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rnthet alter at great deal, or exaggerate^ 
w detract from the reality : for instance, a 
woman very distinctly dreamed, that two 
men attempted to thrust a large beam with 
all possible force between two of her toes. 
The anguish became so great, that she 
awoke through it ; and the pain still con- 
tinuing, she examined her foot, and found 
between the two toes alluded to a thick 
straw.* 

§64. 

DUBITATION IN DREAMING. 

It,'.'-: 

There are often moments in which this 
activity extends itself with the rapidity of 
lightning over all organs, and this shews 
the cause why such dreaming persons are 
often_ dMbtfill (even in their dreams) 
whether-fteir id^us are real, or only a 
dream. Dr. Gall means tp explaia this by 
spying, that the one half of the brain is 

* Mayer on SomnaHibalisin, in German,— fTa/Ze, 1760* 
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dreaming, and the other half perfectly 
awake. But this might be refuted by 
shewing, that, at the dissection of the 
head of a clergyman, who dial suddenly, 
and who the day before had written a 
well conceived sermon, the one half of the 
brain was found to be entirely destroyed. 

§65. 

PRACTICAL TACT. 

Now as every higher faculty is condi- 
tionally determined by a peculiar organ, 
we must allow that each of these higher 
organs is possessed of its peculiar faculty of 
conception, of judgment, and of memory, 
and can consequently admit its own ideas 
from the external world. Hence we may 
explain what is called the practical tact, 
for there are people, who in almost every 
thing are stupid, but who, in one parti- 
cular branch, possess a surprisingly quick 
insight and penetration. We may thence 
also explain the phenomena, that some peo- 
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pie, who are almost completely deficient 
ill the power of judgment, are expert at 
playing all manner of games with the 
greatest acuteness and ingenuity^ (The 
French call this esprit de jeu.J 

§66. 

INFLUENCES OF IMPRESSIONS FROM THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD WITHOUT THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE USUAL ORGANS OF SENSE. 

From what has hitherto been said we 
may with the greatest probability sup- 
pose, that isuch organs as possess their 
peculiar faculty of conception, of judg- 
ment, and of memory, have also the abi- 
lity, when the vital power within them 
is greatly aggregated, of procuring 
in some manner or other (the organs of 
sense being closed) a communication with 
the external world ; and thus it naturally 
follows, that people in their sleep, if some 
higher organs are put into activity, even 
with their eyes shut, receive views from 
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the exteraal, eqaal to such as they receive 
while waking, by means of the organs of 
sight. 

§67. 

VOLUNTARY MOTION. 

With respect to those organs which can 
be brought into voluntary action, we ought 
to make a proper difference between the 
capability of their being put into motion, 
an,d the ability of putting them into motion 
voluntarily. Thus says Mr. Von Haller :♦ 

'* The motion of the three-cornered 
muscle of the arm fdeltoidesj is subor- 
dinate to our pleasure ; but if the arm is 
irritated, this motion will take place 
VFithout our being aware of it.^^ 

§68. 

The ability of motion depends on a 

* Prima linea. 
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peculiar arrangement or disposition of the 
organ itself, and the power of^x?'^5.to^ 
motion depends on the connexion with 
the sympjithetiis^^stem of nerves of the 
higherorgansT'^rhese parts of free motion 
may, it is true, be moved, and even vio« 
Jently moved, as, for instance, in spasms, 
or by external force, without the will 
having a share in it. But still they always 
remain subservient to the higher organst 
even in sleep, as long as their disposition 
is not changed in such a manner as en- 
tirely to have lost their power of moving, 
and as long as their connexion with the 
higher organs^ 1^ ™^^^^ ^^ ^^^. sy mpathe- 
tic system of nerves, is not suspended ; and 
as soon as, by certain circumstances, during 
the sleep, some organs of the higher fa- 
culties are put into too great activity, 
those organs become excited to move- 
ments, which are adequate to the functions 
of the higher organs ; and this is even the 
case with the organs of speech. 
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§60. 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

it may hence be easily explained, how 
persons in their sleep, with their eyes 
shut, are able to perform actions, which, 
one might be led to believe, are only pos- 
sible in a waking state ; or, in other words, 
we may hence explain the phenomena of 
sleep'Wa Ik ing . 

§70. 

Here, however, are two questions which 
ought to be answered : First, How does it 
happen that such sleep-walkers, in their 
sleep,accomplish things which are impossi- 
ble to a waking person? For instance, Mr. 
Von Horst relates : " An apprentice saw 
one day some swallows hatching their 
young in a very high steeple near an open 
window in it. He gets up in his sleep, 
goes to the steeple, and finding a high lad- 
der used for building, which he could ne.ver 
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have been able to carry when awake, he 
carries it to the steeple, goes up, and en- 
ters the window, although the ladder was 
18 feet too short, and after being in the 
steeple for some time, he awoke in the 
greatest surprise/^ Many more instances 
of this kind, are related. Secondly, How 
does it happen that such people, when \ 
they are called by their name, instantly , 
awake, and. are exposed to the danger of 
falling 1 

§71. 

According to Dr. Gall, th^ first question 
is easily answered. He asserts, that there 
is an organ, and particularly the nine* 
teenth,* in the brain, which hie calls the 
organ of circumspection. It is his opinion, 
Aiot when this organ is not in activity, 
^no precaution is used, and man becomes 
;)[)older in his actions. He at the same 



*I have seen in England some heads in which the 
organ of circumspection has been marked with the 
number 12. 
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time supposes, that doling somnambo* 
Usm this organ is in a state of inactivity . 
To this supposition, however, we might 
make the following objections ; fii^, that 
Ihe want of precaution does not take awav 
^ t|^ ?^^^^ "^.^^^W ^ increases it ; and 
secondly, that the other quei^bn, why the 
calling by the name accelerates danger, 
is not answered by it. 

§72. 

In my opinion, these two questions are 
better answered in the following manner: 
The danger to which we are exposed Jp a 
waking Jstate^ ^ in^climbing, swim ming, 
aiid other actions of the like nature, most- 
} y depends^ori'the fea r which we entertain Iv 
of danger; we are seized with a trembling, ' 
we thereby lose our equilibrium, or ban 
lance, and hence the danger. Fdr instance, 
if we would walk over a narrow bridge 
without balustrades, on each side of which 
the water is very deep, we cannot turn 
our eyes either to the right or left without 
the risk of falling into the water; for 
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the idea of the danger puts us out of 
countenance and off our guard, which 
makes us lose our balance. Fear is solely 
the effect of a disposition to self-preser* 
vation attached to all creatures. From 
this disposition to self-preservation we 
m^y suppose a distinct consciousness. 
Again, this consciousness . cannot take 
place, or exist, but when all parts are com- 
pletely in a waking state, that is, where 
the separate kinds of consciousness of the 
separate organs concur, in order to form a 
general consciousness, but which is not 
the case with the somnambulist, because 
all his organs are not in a state of activity. 
It therefore naturally follows, that no 
fear does exist in this case, consequently 
those actions which have been related 
succeed better than in a waking state, 
And in case danger should really appear^ 
such somnambulists immediately awake. 
^ MEl^^'^ Horst relates, that a sleep-walker 
descended into a well, and, as soon as he 
touched the water, he called for help, 

when he was extricated. 

i/ .  -w 
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§ 73. 

The second question now resolves it- / 
self. The name of a person includes his 
whole self By pronouncing, or calling 
him by his name^ the whole individual^ 
who, in fact, is not completely asleep^ 
necessarily awakes, the internal and com- 
j>lete consciousness of himself is recalled, 
and at the same time the disposition to 
self-preservation again comes into action ; 
hence it is natural^ that, at the sudden 
sight of danger, he must be seized with a 
giddiness, lose his balance, and conse- 
quently fall. 

§74. 

ACTIVITY OF ALL THE HIGHER ORGANS 
COMBINED WITH THE SUSPENSION ^0% 
THE ORGANS OF SENSE. 

Hitherto we have only been speaking 
of cases where^ in the state of sleep^ some 
of the higher organs only are engaged. 
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and particularly thcNse which are mostly 
employed in a waking state. In such 
cases the sphere of action must naturally 
always confine itself to single actions. 

/ But if a state could be effected or pro« 
duced, inWhichrthi'orga^sja^ sense woul3 
be. closed, J^ndalLthe^^ 
into full activity, then the question would 
.be7^wTieiTce^~proceeds that great afflux of 
vital power? and the answerwould.be, 
that either almost the whole of the vita l 
j^ower had left all other parts of the body, 
andcollecteHJtself in the brain, the seat 
of theTuglier organs, by which means alj^ 
^hose parts, which it had left or forsaken; 
would fall into a death-like stupor ; or 




t jiat a great afflux of vital power was at- 
tracted from without. ^ ^ 

In the first sense we find the state of 
the catalepsis hysterica, which Mr. Pe- 
tetin*, and long before him Mr. Sauvages 



* Hufeland's Journal, 1815. 
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de la Croix, has described. In this state 
all the limbs are benumbed, and in what- 
ever direction tfaejr may chance to have 
been moved, or placed, in such position 
they remain immoveable of themselves, 
resembling wax. The whole of the vital 
power in this case concentrates itself in the 
higher organs, which procure a connexion 
with the external world by means of other 
organs than the usual organs of sense. 
The fittest organ for this purpose is the 
plexus solarisy as a great many branches 
of the sympathetic system of nerves run 
towards this plexus. This plexus then, 
as we are taught by experience, tiaikes 
upon itself the functions of sights hear* 
ing, &c. 

In the second case, namely, where a 
great afflux of vital power from without 
is effected, we find the phenomena of 
AninuLl J^agneiism. 
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-§76. 

THB BODY SU8CSPTIBLE OP ANIMAL MAI2KE- 
TrSM ONLY UNDER AN ABNQRMOUS STATE. 



If, therefore, a greater afflux of Tital 
power from without were effected ^ would 
such vital power have an absolute {or mi-i' 
conditional) indueRce on ali human bodied 
/ in a higher degree ^ This question we are 
obliged to answer in the negative ; fir a3 
nature has allotted to each individual his 
' , appropriate share of vital power, such in* 
/ dividual , as long as it remains in its healthy 
state^ that is, as long as he has lost no- 
thing of that share of vital power which 
is allotted him, will not have any suscep- 
tibility for receiving a larger portion of 
the same ; or more properly, in sudb anin** 
dividual the vital power will be flowiing 
through him without stopping in its pro- 
gress, that is, he would become its con- 
ductor. In such individual no extraor- 
dinary phenomena would take place. 

H 
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§ 76. 

But if such an iodividual has already 
lost a part of the vital power/ and parti- 
cularly if the organs of vegetative life have 
been injured by it, he then becomes more 
disposed to retain a part of the vital power 
flowing in upon him ; and if at the same 
time the organs of vegetative life have lost 
their receptive proportion due for the 
proper quantity of vital power, the latter 
will be attracted more by the intellectual 
life. 

The following law seems to be con- 
firmed : 

Too weak a digestion with an increased 
afflux of vital power promotes the activity 
of the intellectual organs. 

Too great an activity of the higher or- 
gans checks the functions of the organs 
of sense more or less : this is the reason 
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tvby a person, itbsorbed in thought, neither 
sees, , nor hears, what surrounds him. 

A great afflux of vital power, though in 
its commencement affecting only the intel- 
lectual life, if properly directed, will gra- 
dually restore due strength to the weak 
organs of vegetative- life, if they are not 
disorganized. 

§77. 

THE GRADUAL UNFOLDING OF THE HIGHER 
FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN MIND IN 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

As all organs of the human body obtain 
the faculty of exercising the functions 
allotted to them by nature, according to 
the usual course of things, only by degrees 
and by continual practice; as we may 
plainly perceive in new-born children, 
that all the organs of sense, speech, &c« 
obtain their facility by degrees, it follows 
of course that those organs, which are not 

H 2 
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« 

to undertake their own functions, but 
those of other organs^ can only gradually 
obtain the facility necessary for that pur- 
pose. 

Hence it may be comprehended, that the 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism must 
in like manner take place by degrees. 

§78. 

The degree, which is called claire-- 
vayance,^ is nothing else than that facul- 
ty by which the natural or appropriate 
organs of sense do not exercise their func- 
tions, and where the impressions from 
the external world to the inward man are 
conducted by other organs. 

According to the notions we possess, 
when not in that state or condition, we 



* This term has ^o correspondent English word. 
t { The nearest to it is what the Scotch term second sight. 
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call thatheariDg, seeing^ &c. which in the jt^^^^\ 
others are merely pure perceptions. ^W^""^ 

/l If such persons are asked, in what 
manner they are sensible of these impres- 
j I sions, they reply t^at they are not able 
! I 1 rightly to describe it, but say, it seemed 
\ J as if somebody whispered it to them. 

§79. 

UNUSUAX ORGANS CANNOT BE REGULATIE^D 
BY THOSE LAWS WHICH CONTROL THE 
USUAL ORGANS. 



/ As this kind of sensation is not pro- 
duced in the iisual manner, they conse- 
quently cannot be governed by the laws 
of optics or acoustics. It is therefore no 
wonder if those persons can see through ^ 
partitions, walls, nay, at very great dis- f: 
tances; for this faculty cannot, properly 
speaking, be called seeing: and we may 
thus easily imagine. the possibility of what 
Dr. Gehtt says, that a magnetised person. 
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who had lost her sight in her infancy » 
and whose organs of sight consequently 
were completely useless, was able to see 
when in a magnetised state.* 

§80. 

SELF PRESERVATION IS THE FIRST LAW 
OF NATURE, EVEN IN ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM. 

As the vital or original power is in ge- 
neral ever anxious about the preservation 
of individuality, it is less to be wondered 

* That the functions of sight in some animals are sup- 
plied by other organs, which hitherto hare remained 
unknown to us, is proved by the experiments made 
by Spallanzani, who deprived bats of their eyes by 
digging them out, and made the observation, that 
those animals would fly about in different apartments 
without hitting against any thing, and found their way^ 
while flyings between threads drawn across the room^ 
were it even by contracting their wings. These expe** 
rinieiits have very frequently been made by him and 
others, and have been always attended with the same 
reaQlt« 
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kt, that magnetised persons should exa^ 
mine thdr ownjframe, in order to discover 
f^faulfs; for what should restrain the in* 
ward man from searching into 'himself, Jihri^-^^^ 
since he is in a condition in which his 
perceptions are not governed by those 
laws to which the organs of sense are 
$ubject The descriptions which such 
persons give are chiefly regulated by the 
degree of the cultivation of their minds. | 

§81. 

THE MAGNETISED STATE CONTRASTED 
WITH THE USUAL NATURAL STATE. 

Th e^ superio r magnetised state stands 
in the same relation to the usual natursd 



state as waking does to sleep ; no wonder 
then/ that irach persons in their natural 
state know nothing of what they have 
Men, or felt in the former. 
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§8*. 

THE CiAPABILITY OF If AGNCTISED PBRSOBTS 
TO KNOW THE tHOUGHTS OV OTHERS. 



Tliose of my readers who have atten- 
tively read what has been above stated 
(see § 46 and § 47) will now no longer 
marvel at such magnetised persons, while 
, ^ ; in that superior state, being, under certain 
conditions, acquainted with the thoughts 
of other persons, and particularly as the 
real and the ideal states are identical: and 
such persons can only then give correct 
answers, while the 'interrogating party 
fixes his ideas most intently on those sub- 
jects. 

§83. 

THE DECREASE OF CAPACITY FOR ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM BY THE INCREASE OP THE 
HEALTHY STATE. 

As the body in its perfectly healthy 

state^ as before mwitioned, has no suscep- 

'- >^ /\ '>- "^-^ 
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tibiJity for ajar^r quaQti^3(j)f vital pow^^ 
iris cbihtequently quit^ naturaVtiia^such 
persons^ inimediately after their health is 
restored, lose their quality of admitting 
Animal JUagnetism^ and the effects of it 
gradually cease. 

It seems the reason why^ in the healthy 
state, there ^s no ^susceptibility of Animal 
Magnetisni, is, that magnetism is similar 
to the power of attraction ; ns^mely, the 
positive pole of the creation : and that 
electricity is similar to the power of re- 
pulsion ; namely, the negative pole of the 
creation, and by the conflict of both of 
these the existence of matter is the result ; 
and the healthy state of map, as anicro- 
cosmos, is thus produced by the conflict of 
both. 

§84. 

AURA MAGNETICA. 

Although^ as is evident, the magner 
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I tised person Stands in close connexion 
with certain individuals^ and particularly 
with the magnetiser,^Jj^donot bj^any 
means believe , that the vital power, or 
what is called the titaotie<tca/j|^cf^flows 
f rom the magnetise r. It is certainly 

/ possible that it flows through him, but 
the real source is iu the universe itself, 
and is only attracted by a certain opera* 

I tion into a certain sphere, ip the same 
imanner as the electrical fluid. The magne -^ 
tiser is onlv tli£.fi2[£iter ; for if this were not 
t^ case, no m agnetise r would be able to 
end ure it very long . This would be im- 
possible, chiefly because, very often, what 
is called an aura magnetica is formed, 
which fills or takes up a whole house, and 
maintains itself there for a length of time.% 

: Only in_cases where the magnetised per- 

I son is afflicted by a disorganization the 
application of magnetism is able to relieve, 

^not to cure ; but it will be i njuriou s to i 
the magnetiser, because the vital power/ 

,f. '■■ »    I  '   

f * 1 know an instance of a magnetised person, who 
bad only occasion to enter the house of the magnetiser, 
: in order to drop into a magnetical sleep. 
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elicited by him cannot be received by the 
other, and he only will be affected by it. 
The debility which the magnetise r feel s 
n such cases, as expeneiice* proves, may 
be considered as hyperstheni. 

§85. 

According to the view which I have 
of the matter, I do not for a moment 
doubt that the magnetical fluid is iden- 
tical with the electrical fluid : and that 
both, different as they may appear, consti- 
tute the two sides of a homogeneous unity. 
(See § 13). Even the circumstance, that 
magnetised persons are very sensible of 
electricity, proves the truth of this opinion. 

§86. 

« 

The result of all that has been said is : 

1. That all the extraordinary pheno- 
mena produced by Animal Magnetism are 
founded upon the usual law of nature. 
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2. That Animal Magnetism, in those 
cases where the power Qf reproduction is 
affected by dej[)]lity of the reproductive 
system without disorganization, may be 
useful, of which I shall give some in- 
stances. 

3. That Animal Magnetism ought to be 
applied as a remedy in diseases more than 
it has hitherto been ; but it must at the 
same time be considered, that this reme- 
4^2 more than any other, attacking the 
vital power immediately, wouldbeaver 
dang erous one in the hands of ignom nt 
practitioners : therefore I apprehend, that 
it is the^diity of learned professional men, 
not only not to reject the whole, as they 
have hitherto done, but to clear the sub- 
ject from all the impurities ami absurdi- 
ties with which it has unfortunately been 
mixed; and especially it is their duty 
to put a stop to the abuses of illegal prac^ 
titioners of this system, who have been 
emboldened in their audacities from the 
neglect.of learned men, and who have thus 
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brought this useful reniedy into the 
greatest conteinpt. 

The limits of this treatisie will libt allow 
me to discuss every thin^ iii a manner in 
which it might be done ; for I only meant 
to shew the possibility of animal maguB- 
tical phenomena from natural canseis, and 
not to produce a dissertation on the 
subject. Whether, or how far £ hraSre 
fulfilled my intention, I shall leave 16 
the candid judgment of my readers to 
decide. 

§87. 

ISTotwithstanding I have said enough 
for my purpose, of ex^plaining the theory, 
I cannot refrain from communicating my 
opinion i^especting the practical applica- 
tion of Animal Magnetism as a remedy in 
diseases. In all hysterical and hypocJhoh- 
driacal cases; in short, in all cases, where the 
individual suffers primitively undi^r elisor- 
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/ ders in the system of reproduction, and ^ . 

/ particalarly as long^as the difterence is ' ^ j 

/ only dynamic, and no destruction or dis- 
organization is effected, the application of 
Animal Magnetism will be attended with 

\ success. The effect of this application is 
very different. I iLSo m e case s no other 4 
^striking phenomena takes place^ than 
merely a g radual chan ge of the unhealthy 
to the healthy state, according to the re-i 
petition of the aimlication. In other cases 
the magnetised person falls asleep, and 
is recovered without^Tjei hg brought to .a 
higher degree of magnetical phenomena. 
The three following cases have come un- 
der my own observation : — 

At Groningen, a girl about nineteen 
years of age was suffering under hysteri- 
cal spasms, which sometimes continued 
for forty-eight hours : after being magne- 
tised half an hour a day for three weeks, 
the patient recovered, and no other phe- 
nomena was effected. 
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A lady residing in London^ after a vio-* 
lent febris T^ervosa putriday under which 
she was suffering in the months of De- 
cember and January last, was affected by 
convulsions of every kind, but mostly by 
fainting, which often lasted two hoursj 
audit was difficult to bring her tp herself. 
I was one day present when this fainting 
was coming on, and in presence of her 
sister aud brother-in-law, I tried to make 
application of Animal Magnetism : I had 
scarcely begun to operate, when she 
quickly recovered from the fainting, as 
though she had been awaked by fright, 
and from that moment she gradually re- 
covered, with the assistance of medicaments 
usual in such cases^ and is now in perfect 
health. 

A boy in Groningen, fourteen years 
of age, was suffering xiXidiev febris inter-- 
mittens tertiana about eight weeks : after 
having given him all medicaments usual 
in this case, without effect, lie was reco- 
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Tered by applying Animal Magnetism no 
longer than eight days ; bat no other phe-« 
nomena was observed. 

A gentleman, thirty-five years of age, 
had laboared for many years under a 
chronic disease, which sometimes repre- 
sented itself in the form of headach, 
particularly on one side of the head, {hernia 
cranium,) and sometimes as an hypochon^ 
driac affection : after having made use 
of all the medicines nsual in such dis- 
eases without effect, he was magnetised. 
For three weeks, during wtiich time tfce 
Animal Magnetism was daily repeated, 
there was no remarkable difference in his 
case, but in the fourth week the symp- 
toms of the first degree of magnetism 
presented themselves, and he was brought 
to the state of sleeping; and after the daily 
repetition of Animal Magnetism during 
the space of eight we^s, be . recovered 
without any other_phenomenon . taking 
place. 
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An instance in wbicb a magnetised per-- 
son being broaght into a state of claivr 
voyancCy was able to prescribe tbe medica- 
ments proper for her recovery, is noticed 
by Dr. Nnman, in his work upon Animal 
JVIagnetism. 

A girl, about 20 years of age, was suffer- 
ing for three yeMsxxMderfebris intermittens 
tertianuy attended (perhaps caused) by. an 
obstruction of the bowels, and was brought, 
being magnetised by Dr. Nnman, to. the 
state of somnambulism, and afterwards into 
a con$iderable ^tsAeof clairvoyance: in this 
state she desired she might be bled ; and 
at another time, while in that state, she 
ordered for herself medicines, and by tb€t 
medicines she ordered, together with the 
application of Animal Magnetism, she. 
completely recovered her. health. 

The following is a case, related by Dr. 
Numan,in which the application, of Animal 
Magnetism has only given relief, without 
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recovering the pati^Vatidtim titogn^ttser 
WMtfbl^ed ^d diiscontintie 'bisop^mtions. 

A man, of fl%-tottr years »of age, was 
AiMbled vn bfs-tfpper tttid k)W«r eUtteimties, 
occasioned by debilitas nervorum^ wbich j 
was probably the consequence of a local 
aflfeetionof the mecfti^/tt^iiwit^. Notwith- 
standhig^the doctor was^are, that the adbi- 
bitiendfjIrnimalMagntgtism would, like all 
oAer rettmdles wfaidi he hadhithei^ Osed, 
be without eflfectj^et he could not 'refuse to 
comply with the wishes of his patient. 
After some manipulations he fell iifto a 
state of sluthbering, -sifter which he felt 
bcrtter : the pain abovfe the eyes and the 
dimness of the sight, which ef^cts Of the 
ditease he had experienced for a long time, 
at^length Idecreased^; <the appetite, which/ 

was almo^t'lost, Hvasin a^few days- restored, I 
and the digestion was recovered; the usual 
e^f^uations became properly reguliLted, 
dnd his mosiialar powers were so ibr iti- 
endaft^, thatiie began^to ^alk. In 'C^m^ 
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1^ sequence of this, the patient insisted on 
the magnetiser'scontiniiingto operate upon 
him ; but the magnetiser, besides being con- 
fident that all operations would in theend be 
fruitless, and that the patient would never 
l>e actual \y restored by it, fe lt every day afte r 
the operatio ns an nnnsual la ssitude, and 
certain sensations which he disliked ; be 
therefore continued to operate with disgust* 
The patient being unwilling to relinquish 
the Application of Animal Magnetism, the 
magnetiser employed another practitioner, 
who had previously offered his services; but 
the second magnetiser experienced the same 
unpleasant ef]^iSs^ai~tTre forniei7 and he 
.was obliged to suspend the operations for 
some days, when the disagreeable feelings 
ceased : he had, however, scarcely recom- 
menced the operations, when the un- 
pleasant effects were again felt, and he 
was constrained io desist from operating 
in this case. The patient soon returned to 
liis former state, and he is at present quite 
lame. 

I 2 
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§88. 



There is no doubt that Animal Magne-- 

tism, if properly applied^ would be useful 

in suspended animation. It is well knowti^ 

! that, in the cases of drowned persons, one 

> of the most effectual remedies is to place 

! the patient in bed between two naked per- 

1 sons. Such a remedy has been resorted 

to under my directions with complete 

success. 

§89. 

Although I intended to remove the 
wonders beyond, or not within, the sphere 
of nature, we yet must not forget to ad- 
mire the whole universe, or all nature it- 
self, as a wonder. Thus Lessing says in 
his dramatic poem of Nathan the Wise, 
** The greatest wonder of all wonders is, 

that we are indifferent to the daily won- 
ders that surround us.^^ I may be allowed 
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to say, with Mrs. Rowe :♦ " In the fair 
creation I trace an Almighty Power, and 
see the immense Divinity impressed on all 
His works. Inspired with a charming 
enthusiasm, I address the Great Spirit of 
Nature in this soliloquy : — 

'^ Ador'cl Artificer ! what skill divioel 
What wonders in the wide creatipn shine! 
Order and majesty adorn the whole. 
Beauty and life, and Tbou th'inspiring soul : 
Whatever grace, or harmony's ex press'd 
On all Thy works, the God is there confess'd. 
But, Oh ! from all Thy works how small a part. 
To human minds, is known of what Thou art : 
Fancy gives o'er it's flight in search of Thee, 
Our thoughts are lost in Thy immensity." 



* Letters Mora! and Entertaining. 
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The phenomepa which are observed in mag- 
netised person^ ar^ the following : 

In the lowest dpgree. : — slight changes of the 
feelings ; shivering ; in some persons, augmen- 
tation of vital warmth. 

A state of ease ; in some, however, uneasiness. 
Aaguisb ; com^ession ; general heaviness of 
the boi^y, or iocaJ, oppression ; as, heaviness in 
the he^d) or in the limjbs. Extension ; con- 
traction ; yawning, andstretching of the limbs; 
feverish attacks ; agitation of the blood,; and 
often spaisimodic attacks, as, well as various 
kinds of pain. 

In some persons, atuppr; restlessness; pro- 
found sleep, more Qr less; i9, others^ unquiet 
sleep. 

Convulsions of all kinds ; as, ,. epilepsy ; 
spasms in the. stomach, or in the chest; very 
frequently torpor, which passes over into syn- 
cope, and ia some pjersons into lethargy. 

Weariness ; debility ; fainting. 

NumhnesS:; oftea . too gr^f irritability^ 
Pepression of the spiritf ;; in somci j^ri^ona,: 
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cheerfulness, hatnour, pensivebess; in others, 
dullness, frenzy, madness. 

Augmented secretion ; as, augmented per- 
spiration, urine, diarrhcea : bleeding from the 
nose, lungs, uterus, hemorrhoidal vein ; slime; 
saliviation ; augmentation of tears by weeping; 
augmented secretion from the nose and ears ; 
expectoration, ice. and eruptions of the skin. 

Obs. A great part of the above phenomena I 
have observed myself. 

These phenomena have frequently been ob- 
served to take place before magnetising, and 
having subsided, have been reproduced by mag- 
netising : but, for the most part, they are 
effected by the alteration in the body produced 

byinagnetifem. 

'^ All ' these circumstances continue in some 
persons a short time, in others longer, and it is 
often the case, that they frequently return with- 
out the phenomena of a higher degree presenting 
themselves. 

A higher degree of the influence of magnetism 
upon the human body is sleep-walking (^om- 
nambulismus). 

The symptoms of the approach of magnetical 
sleep are : 

Ai^er at shorter, or longer treatment, often 
immediately after being 'magnetised once, but 
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i^ery frequently after being magnetised a bun« 
.dred times, a heaviness in tbe whole body fol* 
lows,, a lassitude of all the limbs, and it becomes 
impossible for the individual to keep open his 
eyelids any longer, and with deep respiration 
and yawning he £ills asleep. 

This falling to sleep is sometimes qdiet, 
aometimes unquiet, and the individuals show 
by different motions a feeling of uneasiness. 
Tbey often make quick involuntary motions of 
the hands towards the eyes, and after being sud^ 
denly awQke,they immediately fall to sleep again. 

These sleepers are in the beginning only 
busy, within themselves; they do not answer 
questions, and are not easily awaked. This 
/ sleep does not, in general, last longer than a 
quarter of an ho ur ; but now and then it con- 
tinues 7or several hours. Some sleep very 
quietly, and are still in communication with the 
exterior world by their external sensed; they 
answer questions, but mostly by gesticulations, 
as. in this state speaking becomes to them very 
difficult. Very often, w|i^n in this state, they 
dp not speak again for t^o months after, and 
then .only by single, abrupt words. In cases 
wbefe Ihey suddenly open their eyelids, or only 
half open them, the white of the eye is only to 
be seen ; but with most of them the eyelids are. 



jgre» rtw k. togstbcr . This state approaff^iesr 
already nearev to that- of magnetic eomnambii- 
]i9P9» or ratber to the state of clairvayanoe. 

In the last approach to the state of inagiietical 
ehirvayance^ those remarkaUe phenomena pre* I 

sent themselves which occur in the state of 
sl^ep-walking*^ 

After falling asleep in this, state the functions 
of the external senses become gradually weaker 
and weaker; the eyes are fast shut^ ami very 
often the hearing is completely lost. 

Quietude and cheerfulness, and an unusual 

s^eneness^ is spread over and depicted o» the 

countenance. They enter, in a new mode, into 

a relatioa with the ext«^nal world by entirely i 

different organs, and, in particular, are depen<» 

dent on their magnetiser, ao thai they can per^ 

C^ve only by him. They recognise oi^Iy those 

persons who are ia the •same rcjport with him as^^^^ 
the^iselves. 

In this shutting up of the external senses, the 
internal sense receives with uncommon clear- 
noys the influence of subjects by unusual parts, 
and particularly by the region of the stomach, 
by the tips of the fingers, by the forehead, nay, 
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even by tlie crewn of tbe hmd. loithis maaber 
tbey call often read cloe^d kt4er»* 

Tbjs fiicahf of perceiving beoMaes gradually 
iiM>re perfecst^ and persons in. that state imme- 
diately recognise objects, altbough at a distance; 
and» by a gr^ti^r cultivation of this faculty, they 
are able to distinguish objects very clearly, evea 
throngh cjbors^and wdls, aiari particularly those 
obj^ts to wfaidi their attention is principally, 
j^ directed. This clcurvm/ance^ which, in the be^ 
ginning, confines itself to single parts of the 
body, as the pit of the stomach, &c. by aatill 
bigher cqltivation of Animal Magnetism, fae» 
copfi^ general: the individuals obtain a clear '^^^^^^'^^ 
sight of all objects in space and time, both paat /:X^j^/^i^ 
. ) and futur^, and alsol)bjecis ofpersonjwho are . 
in.jnagpetical connexion with them ; : and parti*- 
colarly, those: of the magnetiser present titeill*' 
selves- very dearly to thef r perteption,-|^ 

* ObjjQcIS; rehtiiig^ to. the fulnire mmtbeof sachaiiati»ei 

\ tlvKt tbe inOTinff cause be conceivable and probable, so 4hat 

pfiPMWa. x% tbal bign: stale of c/airDoyatM^, in wbkh tb# ttatiA 



/ . ifl abstracted from otkev objects, ate aAtk'^o nakeji pi>i^Me 
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ceii^^tioni: bQt.il snch persoBS.wiU'Speak. of fiiture-thisg*^ 
vbicb- aire dependent upon such moFing- causes, as aienet jnet 
effected* and conseqnentljr: not {lerceivable, rach tinngs are to 
he: tQtuUy, denied; aQd.particidaify< if they' deftend upon 4be 
fisee^ wUl. of Aft humanmind* 

t That Ibis nuide«f seet^ eaoinet pvoiieriy be eaBedtedng^ 
i^bews itself : 1. Because if such persona Bfe^a9kedithii# tbey 
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\ -Uvery often happens that they become very 
cheerful in this state; they rise from their seat, 
walk abOQt the room, and, notwithstanding 
4faeir eyes are closed, they avoid all objects 
whidi are in their way. They become particu- 
larly cheerful if they are seated under trees^ or 
tnSe\rar e surro unded with plants,* It is very 
remarkable that they perceive the presence of 
persons more distinctly than any lifeless objects, 
even at a distance, and particularly those per- 
sons who are in a magnetical conjunction with 
them; they even anticipate the arrival of their 
•magnetiser, notwithstanding he comes at an 
unusual time. In some cases they assert that 



know all this ? theypretendthat^ theyjknow it ^^^^^ sight ; 
but if quMtibB^d more doselja th^ say it is aa inward 
feelTngTir eiayined sUU mjm min^^ly^ they say they know 
It by a soft whisperins, as it were, of an occult geniu^ : and 
if the examiner, not satisfied with this, wishes to know more 
aoattraleiy» they answer that they know it, and that it is 
auCcieat that they.knovtrit, and tbey do not wish to be fbr^ 
|l^r qMstlonfed shout it, 'for that they themselves k-oofwiiot 
^actly how tbey.koiow it. 2. That it is indifferent t^ them 
whether tbey are in. darkness or^n the light. This Ihaye 
injrself several times oh^ehred. 

i;:Ihave.mya^f^n,.itt the houteofProfessor Bakker,of 
CF9K>iiifi|;^i>». aeyeral ipersont, all of .whom hare been ih this 
state, rise up and dance about the room, and'alllioogfh many 
ptber.:peJMiis ^er^ present, and stood, in Ibeir wiy; not one 
WM; towth^ by them« • ' 
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h^ g^e very rtre things ; for instance, the emi»-^ 
ion of sparks and clear fire oat of the finger^ 
en<iS^The biagrietiser, a'sBiiiing^df his eyes, or 
illuDoftnation of his whole body ; they also prilend 
to see different flowers surroanded with a faint 
Jigbt: but these phenonaena endure only foravery 
tdiort time. The unfolding of the internal sense 
in Ihis state does not confine itself merely to 
external objects^ but it becomes an object itself. 
Persons in this state search^ themselves very mi* 
nutely, and some parts of their body become 
very clear to them ; they describe different en- 
trails as exactly as if they had stndied anatomy ."* 

\{:cr((<(( '^^^ ^^^y often discover by this means the 

/ ' / cause of their disease, themselves ordering the 

remedies necessary for their recovery, chiefly 

when they are gnided by a sensible physician, 

L^tZi^^'^ and they prognosticate the hour and even the 

f) minute when the crisis of the disease will take 

^/iccruf e re- 
place. They prescribe not only for themselves, 

but likewise for other persons who are in a 

magnetic connexion with them, even although 

4hey have no notion of medicine when awake: 

nay, there are some instances in which the 

''■''' ■' '■ I ——<—■—— i—— ^^—li^ II  I  I 111 

* 1 h»^ seen a woman in this state in the house of Profesp- 
sor Bakker. who described the thickness, the coarse, and the 
.situation of the five pairs of nenFes of the brain, though not in 
Jtnatomical terms, jetveiy minnteljr. 
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clairvcfanee has been so higfa> that the fiersotts 
aftcted have ordered the most cotreet uedka- 
mentB) not only for paeons who stood in magr 
Aetical relation with them, but even lor indivi- 
doak who were entire strangers to them. 

There is still a higher d^^ree of clairvoymiee^ 
in which the mien of the magnetised person- be- 
comes very expressive: a serene eheerfidiiess 
Itod internal quietude, with a soft innocent 
smiling, extend themselves tover their counter 
nance. They now sleep sooner and more gently, 
often after some manipulations, and v^y often 
immediately oa the approach of the magnet* 
tiser.^ The internal feeling of cheerfulness in 
this state often shews itself so strongly , that the 
individuals express the wish constantly to remain 
in that state and never to leave it again. They 
become now more circumspect and more anxious 
respecting the healthy circumstances of their 
mi^netiser, and of all individuals who are in 
magnetical (conuexton with them ; nay, some- 
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I * I was (Hioe walkiBg With Profenor 'Bakker at Groningen, 

I when we approached a Wi>iiiaii who was sitting in the marketr 

i ! place sdling cakes, and who had-heen pvevionsly-nagnetised 

\ i lyythe Professor. The woman extlaitned : " Professor, I beg 

: • yourwHlgo^itwajr ; IfeeM am falling asteep.^'She had scarce- 

1 ly tittered Uiese words when she really did fall asleep, and it 

I was necessary to carry her into an sidjoi&iQg'^ht)Use. 



tinite likewise bf lAich pefsoM as bftVe ifev^r 
been geen by thedi, partietilarly if tbey ate di- 
luted by 'their tnagnetiser. . They determin'e 
ntft bnly "^ith the greatest exactness the dis^A^, 
aind even Very often the original clause of it,, 
bdt they decide at once whether it be curable 
or incdrable, and in the former instance they 
{Prognosticate the day and hour of its dtisili/ 
and n'atne the requisite itaedicanients, with an 
accurate determination of th^e doses, and the 
time of taking them ; and it is often the case 
that, aithongh in their waking state they have 
no knowledge of these 'medicaments, or even 
their name, they U^cribe them so clearty and 
esactly, that an experienced and learned physi- 
cian is able wtthotit difficulty to recognize them. 
Very often ihey order fpr themselves medica-i 
agents to whidh they have the greatest dislike 
when'awake, and even beg tteit they may be con- 
strained 1o fake them ; dnd Moreover, that they 
may be prevented taking things of which^in their 
Waking moments, they are extremely 'fond, and 
wliicb theykttowwould be very injurious to them. 
In the highest diegree oi clairvoyance v^hxch 
is hitherto known, and which Wolfart and 
Ennemoser ctonceive they have observed, the 
internal ^ehse seems to present itself whol-* 
\y tinctfnflned, «and the "wiiole nature appears 
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to be disclosed to it. This high state is verj; 
seldom observed ; and 1 agree completely with 
those who are of opiniofi, that if such state be 
possible, only pure, .and, in the highest sense, 
moral subjects, are able to reach such heights. 
The body, in this* state, is, as it were, com- 
pletely numbed ; the eyelids are opened, but only 
the white of the eye is to be seen ; the speech is 
Tery soil and smooth, and hardly perceptible ; 
the countenance is transformed, and exhibits, as 
it were, a picture of innocence. The utterance 
of these individuals, and particularly their fer- 
vent prayers to their Creator, agitates every per- 
son present. They are now very little occupied 
with the circumstances of their own bodies, but 
rather with distant events; for instaoee, they^ 
perceive that their near , relations are sick, or 
dying, or are already dead, and this with the ut^ 
most exactness, as it regards the accompaqying 
circumstances, notwithstanding they may be a 
thousand miles distant from them» and predict 
exactly how and when the report of these events 
will be brought. Some of them occupy thern^ 
selves particularly with contemplations of nature ; 
for instance, a female who was never in Ame*- 
rica, and who never read geographical descrip* 
tions, in this high degree of clairvoyance^ de^ 
scribed America very accurately, the character of 
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its inhabitants, their manner of living, and all 
particulars of that pari of the world ; she also 
accurately described Africa, Asia, and Germany. 

There are cases in which the contemplations 
of these persons have not been confined merely 
to our earth, but even extended to tlie planets, 
and they have described their nature. But it 
appears that these contemplations are confined 
to our planetary system.* 

It is very remarkable that the human mind, 
which, in this state, as well as in the lower 
degrees of Animal Magnetism, manifests itself 
as wholly unfettered, and divested of all gross 
objects, seems, in this its original, noble, pure, 
and highest moral nature, to sqfier as it were 
the torments of hell by the slightest impure 
thought of those who may be in any magnetical 
connexion with it ; and they express this 
without reserve, adding, that such persons, if 
they would spare them the pain of violent spasms, 
must relinquish their impure ideas, or leave 
the room.t 



* I was never so fortunate as to observe the phenomena of 
this high degree of Animal Magn etism. 

f I was myself present when a magnetised person said to 
Mr. S«, the magnetiser, *' No, doctor; you have unclean 
ideas ; I beg you will leave them, you give me much pain." 

K 
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Obs. If ii be* true, that there is no interrup- 
tion to he found in the whole of nature, hut that 
all live with and by each other, and that through- 
out nothing can he thought as existing of itself, 
then all riddles concerning this remote and ex* 
tended working and seeing^ in magnetical life, 
will be immediately unravelled. 

Those of my readers who wish to know more 
of Animal Magnetism maj^ xionsult theworks of 
Kluge, Friederich Hufeland, Esser,: Tardy, 
BahrenSy Wienhold, Bokmann's and Nordhors 
Archive, Heineken, Gmelin, Ennemoser, Wol- 
fart, Esehenmeiar, iGerman']. D'Erlon, Puy- / 
segur, De Leuse, Raulies, and AnnaIes,[FrencA3, . 
Gehrt, Bakker, Wolters, Hendriks, Uilkens, 
and Numan^ [^DutchJ. 



END. 
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